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A NOBODY BECOMES 
A SOMEBODY 

WONDERFUL WIRELESS 
MAN OF U.S.A. 

Millions of Listeners and 
Thousands of Pounds 

PRIEST IN HIS TOWER 

Wireless has clone wonders in its 
time, but there are few more remark¬ 
able chapters in its short history than 
that which tells of the rise of Father 
Coughlin. 

We may wonder if any man in the 
world’s history has ever found his 
way so curiously and so quickly to 
such great fame. 

Perhaps you may not have heard of 
him, but every American knows him. 
His name is as widely known as President 
Roosevelt’s, and for weeks past more 
Americans have been. talking about 
Father Coughlin than about' anything 
or anybody else. 

This is how it came about. Even in. 
America, which has * more queer per¬ 
sonalities and quickly made reputations 
than any other land, this story would be 
hard to beat. 

Growth of the Little Shrine 

Father Coughlin was born of Irish 
parents in Canada, but h 6 belongs to 
the United States, and about nine years 
ago was priest of a small, church called 
the Shrine of the Little Flower in a 
village near Detroit. He began broad¬ 
casting his services from a local wireless 
station, and from that day this astonish¬ 
ing priest has passed from the position 
of a small local broadcaster to broad¬ 
casting all over the continent. He talks 
about anything and everything, and has 
made himself* a wonderful persuader of 
people on any question he likes to 
address them about. 

His little shrine is little ho more, for 
his listeners have sent him money to 
build a new church which cost ^200,000, 
and it has a tower with a little room at 
the top where Father Coughlin lives, 
apart from the world and entirely alone, 
except for one or two. companions care¬ 
fully chosen. He can live there for days 
without contact with the outside world. 

Speaking to Ail America 

He has been able to make himself the 
power he is because in America a man 
can buy the chance to broadcast, and 
Father Coughlin buys his time and pays 
for it in cash. He pays £iSoo a week for 
the right to .speak for an hour every 
Sunday afternoon to all America. He 
claims to be a friend of Mr Roosevelt, 
but attacks him when he chooses. He is 
described as having a plump oval face, 
gold spectacles, and a quick, nervous 
manner, smoking cigarettes almost as 
fast as he drives his luxurious car. 

He has the heaviest postbag in the 
United States ; it may be anything over 
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ALONE, HE DID IT s 

TOO OLD AT 28 

ONE OF THE WONDERS 
OF THE WORLD 

The Brave Voyaging of the 
Mauretania is Ending 

£80,000 WORTH OF SCRAP 

Sad it is to read that, like the 
fighting Temeraire, the Mauretania, 
her duty done, may one day before 
long be towed to her last resting-place. 

Our immortal artist Turner lent a 
sunset glow of glory to the old three- 
decker warship’s departure ; the Maure¬ 
tania ended its proud Atlantic journeys 
more humbty, sailing with a skeleton 
crew to Rosyth from Southampton, 
where her comings and goings had so 
many times been an event of the day. 

Her Atlantic Record 

The Temdrairc fought through a war, 
the Mauretania lived through one. She 
was launched in 1907, a leviathan of 
30,000 tons, luxuriously furnished and 
fitted with engines that won for her the 
blue ribbon of the Atlantic. 

She had crossed the Atlantic in the 
record time of 5 days 2 hours and 30 
minutes when the war came, while she 
was a youngster seven years old. The 
world turned upside down. f Even a 
luxury liner crossed the Atlantic at her 
perii, not of storms, which she could 
weather, but of torpedoes that might 
sink her like the Lusitania. But the 
Mauretania survived, and when it was 
over she maintained her proud title as 
the fastest Atlantic liner afloat for 
another 11 years. All the science of all 
the shipbuilders was pitted against, her, 
but it was not till 1929 that she had to 
haul down her flag to the Bremen. 

Made in Germany 

50,000 letters a week, and once he casting is in commercial hands. It is as The Bremen was German, and after 
received more than a million letters as free to do evil as the kinema is, for any she had made the crossing from Cher- 
a result of one broadcast. He received firm that can pay for it can hire a bourg to New York in under five days, 
600,000 when he attacked a presidential broadcaster to say what he will. So it beating the Mauretania’s record by nine 
candidate. In his filing cabinets he. has is that a man can jump up into a position hours, she appeared in Southampton 
the names and addresses of two million of tremendous influence ; so it is that Water draped from stem to stern with 
people, and he keeps more than 100 Father ’ Coughlin, an almost unknown white cloths on which were printed in 

typists in his tower dealing with his .man, has given himself in a few years a large letters for all to see-the words 

correspondence. throne as powerful as a king’s. Made in Germany, 

. It is all extraordinary and almost un- We may criticise the I3.B.C. at times, The Mauretania took up the challenge 
believable, and it is serious too. All the but there is no man or woman* in this and also crossed in less than five days, 
world knows that President Roosevelt country who should not thank God that but age was now telling on her in the 
has lately been disappointed, as all his our broadcasting system is what it is race for speed and she could only.be a 
predecessors have been, by the refusal and not as other men’s. second best. Yet it is astonishing in- 

of the Senate to join the World Court, . these clays, when the world is only 

and it is generally accepted that the OLD ENEMIES MEET beginning to recover from depression, to 

refusal. was due to Father Coughlin Both France and Germany have find a ship of her value doomed soon to 
opposing the proposal. * In his broadcast federations of men who fought in the come to the scrapheap, though it is said 
he advised his listeners to telegraph their war, and these two organisations of old as we write that she may still sail the 
protest to their Senators, and in 24 hours enemies have arranged to send delegates high seas somewhere. 

70,000 of them had sent their telegrams, to a joint meeting which will seek to What she cost when she was built we 
so that when the voting came in the improve relations between the two cannot accurately tell, but it was near a 
Senate there were eight votes short of countries. million pounds. Broken up this proud 

the number the President wanted. The French body includes not only liner would fetch about ^80,000. 

That is the evil of wireless. We all French’ cx-Service men but members Newer and costlier ships will take 

know its good side, for rightly used it can belonging to her allies. ■ * . * her place in the 20th century's craze 

save the world. But in America there It is among the hopeful thirv^c that for getting everywhere in next to 
are many wireless systems ard broad- old soldiers respect each other, no time. 
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WINDOWS ON THE 
WORLD 

THE BEAUTIFUL STORY 
OF MR CRITTALL 

A Boy’s Idea and What Came 
From It 

THE LONELY CRUISE 

We have all heard of Mr Francis 
Crittall and his windows, and all who 
have looked out from behind his steel 
frames will have read with sorrow of 
the end of his romantic story of 
inspiration arid success. 

The son of an ironmonger of Braintree 
in Essex, young Crittall, while working 
in the shop, had the idea which was his 
key to fortune. His mother, struggling 
to raise a heavy wooden window-frame, 
injured her .back, and Francis thought 
of making metal window-frames which 
would be lighter and would fit better. 

Birth of a Great Idea 

It was his sympathy with his mother 
which led this boy to the great idea 
which made his fortune and gave work 
to a large number of people. 

In a shed belonging to his father’s 
shop he started experimenting. At 27 
he had two lathes, a forge, shaping and 
screw-cutting machines, an emery wheel, 
a gas engine, and three employees. The 
making of Crittall windows had begun. 

The adventure was a great 1 success. 
Business grew until Mr Crittall had 
money enough to visit India, where he 
found a great new market for window- 
frames which did not expand in the 
tropical heat and could not be destroyed 
by white ants. In time he was able to 
build a village for his workmen, with’ 
social halls and shops and his own house 
among them. Always he took a great 
interest in those who worked for him, and 
they loved him and were looking forward 
to his return from a cruise. It must 
have been a lonely cruise for him, re¬ 
membering the companion of his life; 
and now he has joined her again so soon 
and it is his people who are lonely. 

An Jdyli of Workaday Life 

Last year Mr Crittall published a book 
called Fifty Years of Work and Play 
in' which he told of the other great 
romance of his life, which meant more to 
him than his commercial success. It is 
the story of how he fell in love with 17- 
year-old Ellen Carter, and remained in 
love with her through the half-a-century 
of their married life, Mrs Crittall passed 
away last year, and he had not recovered 
from the shock. They were together all 
their working lives. 

Is it not a lovely story for these days, 
this idyll of the great business of making 
windows to look out upon our beautiful 
world ? It begins with a boy’s love for 
his mother; it grows up with his love 
for his wife; its prosperity has run side 
by side with his love for his workpeople ; 
and all the, time this fine man had been 
loving fine things. 

He was one of the backbones of the 
nation, the men who build up fine 
businesses and carry them on ungrudg¬ 
ingly whatever happens. 


THE GREAT CAIRN 

Better than a tomb of expensive 
marble is the cairn, nine feet high, 
'which has been built on the summit of 
Deer Park Hill, Exmoor, as a memorial 
to Sir John Fortescue. 

From this height can be seen all the 
views he loved when wandering, among 
his beloved haunts in the wilds of Ex¬ 
moor. Inside the cairn is an urn with 
the ashes of Sir John, who was the 
King’s Librarian at Windsor Castle and 
a well-known historical writer. 

: Mr De Valera was . escorted by 
cavalry to High Mass in Dublin on St 
Patrick's Day, 
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Dramatic Shadow Over Europe 

THE HOPE BEHIND THE CLOUD 


Great hopes had been set all over Europe on the British visit to Germany, the 
first official visit since the peace of the. world was broken nearly 21 years ago. 


S uddenly, like a thunderclap, came 
the dramatic declaration by Herr 
Hitler heralding conscription for Ger¬ 
many and. establishing for her the 
strongest military forces in Europe. 

As a plain defiance of the Treaty of 
Versailles the declaration was startling ; 
as a daring assertion of full equality in 
Europe it can hardly be said to be 
unjust; but coming on the eve of the 
British visit it fell as a staggering blow 
to those who were hoping so much. 

Behind it all, however, is the feeling 
that the air is now cleared as by a 
Thunderstorm, that the nations know 
where they stand, that Germany means 
to be herself again whether we like it 
or not, and that it may.be possible, with 
all these things recognised, to look for¬ 
ward at last to another Peace Confer¬ 
ence which will revise the Peace Treaty 
and set the peace of Europe on the firm 
foundation of justice and goodwill. 

It seems worth while to look round at 
the state of the world and To consider 
the various problems concerned in 
bringing about a general peace. 

The entire problem of World Peace is 
very truly a Complex. It has scores of 
phases, each one a local problem which 
is yet a part of the whole. 

Let us set out the main issues as they 
are seen by each nation 
We, with our vast Empire, find our 
first interest in peace ; war in any part 
of the world could only work us harm. 
We have nothing to covet. 

France, having regained Alsace- 
Lorraine, obtained control of a number 
of German colonies, and having a vast 
Empire, dreads German revenge, and 
has made military allies in Czecho¬ 
slovakia, Yugo-SIavia, and Rumania. 
She has also become friendly with Italy, 
and backs the independence of Austria. 

Italy, having no colonies of import¬ 
ance, seeks expansion for her people and 
finds every avenue blocked. She opposes 
the union of Austria with Germany, and 
fears the ambitions of Yugo-SIavia. The 
German backing of an attempted Nazi 
revolt in Austria led her to shake hands 
with France. She seeks a place in the sun. 

Germany, deprived of her colonies by 
France and ourselves, with Poland 


possessing a lane of territory cut through 
Germany to the Baltic, and with nearly 
70 million people landlocked in Europe, 
claims equality of rights and, like Italy, 
room to live. She cultivates Polish and 
Japanese friendship. 

Russia, stretching across Europe and 
Asia, is directly concerned with both 
Western and Eastern problems. In tho 
East she fears Japan ; in the West she 
fears Germany and Poland. She has an 
army of a million men ready to march. 

Poland, resurrected by the war, was 
in close alliance • with France until 
recently; now she is friendly with 
Germany, believing this to be her best 
protection against Russia. 

The Little Entente (Czecho-Slovakia, 
Yugo-SIavia, and Rumania) gained great 
territories in the war (the first-named 
being created by it) and they fear 
Germany, Italy, and Bulgaria. They are 
allied with France to resist alteration of 
their treaty-made frontiers. 

Japan, having gained by war Korea, 
Manchuria, and part of Mongolia, aims 
at one mighty Eastern Empire. She has 
a vast population and builds great 
armaments to secure outlets for trade 
and economic and political controls. 

China, tom by domestic dissensions, 
will either find internal unity and 
strength or pass under the domination 
of Russia or Japan. 

America, traditionally anxious to 
remain outside all foreign entangle¬ 
ments or alliances, realises increasingly 
that world affairs concern all peoples 
and views with anxiety the undisguised 
ambitions of Japan. She is building 
great armaments. 

r pns brief rehearsal of great sectional 
interestsmay serve to remind us that 
each nation has its own point of view. 
What troubles the world is not so much 
a conflict of rights and wrongs as a 
Conflict of Rights, , 

. It is idle to ignore the fact that the 
essential needs of one nation may easily 
conflict with the essential needs of 
another. The only true solution is to 
be found in fair attempts to share the 
limited resources of what is a small 
world with a diameter of only 8000 miles. 


So Passes a great Man 


F arewell, Venizelos. He has fallen 
from greatness to be a fugitive. 
By one act, too deliberate to be called 
folly, he has wiped off his name from 
among those who, having braved every¬ 
thing for righteousness in the Great War, 
should have stood 
shoulder to shoulder 
to make the world 
safe for democracy 
when it was over. . 

. Never was a time 
when democracy 
stood more in need 
of statesmen to save 
it from the men¬ 
ace of Dictatorship. 

Never were small 
countries like Greece, 
isolated by their own 
weakness in a Europe 
where the mailed fist 
is again being reck- Vemzeios 

lessly upraised, more in need of a wise 
and patient patriot. 

Such a patriot Venizelos seemed to be. 
His earliest career marked him as a 
Garibaldi, willing to risk everything for 
liberty. In that testing-time of the 



European war, when kings and politicians 
and policies were swept away on every 
side, ho' found for Greece the path of 
safety and honour. . 

But it seems now that there was 
some weakness in him . which • unfitted 
him to keep his head in success or in 
failure. The idea of dictatorship had 
corrupted his fine intellect. He was the 
man who had saved Greece, who had 
made it a republic, and to him it seemed 
no less than his desert that he should be 
the republic’s President. 

A greater man, such as General Jan 
Smuts, might have been content to bide 
his time and wait until his countrymen 
voluntarily sought his counsels. Unlike 
General Smuts, Venizelos lost his vision ; 
he could not look to far horizons. 

So it has come about that a European 
Liberal, a citizen of the world, sank all 
his past and all his future and jeopardised 
the welfare of his country by joining a 
pack of rebels trying to upset an elected 
Government. The greater the man, the 
greater the fall. 

Venizelos is a melancholy illustration 
of the saying that, however high a 
man’s head may be above the mob, 
his feet are on the same level. 
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IN GOD’S NAME 

Like a Miracle Indeed 

C.N. AND ENGLAND’S 
POOREST PARISH 

In appealing for the poorest parish 
in England the other day. (Witton Park, 
County Durham) we said it would be 
like a miracle in the morning if C.N; 
readers would send its people some^ 
thing that night. * - * 

" It was indeed like a miracle up here 
the last two mornings," the Vicar writes ; 
in two or three days there arrived from 
C.N. readers offerings of . help and sym¬ 
pathy and parcels of clothing, all so 
touching that the Vicar can find no 
words to express his thanks. ’ ‘ 

In the week-end after the C.N. appeal 
the Vicar of Witton Park received 158 
responses, most of them containing 
money in small sums, and many of them 
with the most pathetic notes, sent anony¬ 
mously by those who were giving as Our 
Lord taught us to give, so that our left 
hand does not know what our right hand 
doeth. 

The Widow’s Mite 

What was like a miracle was the 
opening of letter after letter with small 
sums from poor people until £100 had 
been received, but what touched the 
Vicar’s heart not less than the money 
was. the spirit of such letters as these. 

J 7 n closed please find £1. I had intended to 
put it into the Savings Bank (the first 
deposit for months), but after reading your 
appeal I felt the needs of the people of Witton 
Park were greater than mine. 

JVjOTicmG your appeal for help for that poor 
parish I send you 1$, and only regret 
that it is such a small amount, but it is from a 
poor widow who cannot afford more. - 
T have a sick father and a delicate mother 
or I would like to do more, but please 
find enclosed 5s, a little to bring some good 
to somebody who. needs it. 

An admirer of the C.N. and moved by the, 
injunction Inasmuch , I am sending the 
remains of a stamp book for your poor. 

T enclose £t trusting it will be a mite for^ 
someone. I ani quite poor myself but have 
some comforts and my trials are many, among ; 
them a drunken husband. Pray, for me to 
have strength. 

T wish 1 could send more but I am a widow 
with three young children, one a cripple, 
but I have health and strength and a job, 
for which I am grateful. : 

These little ones of Witton Park, 
underfed, ill-clad, and badly housed; 
these fathers and mothers whose lives 
are broken, whose bodies are haggard 
and careworn, whose spirit is almost 
giving out, have been uplifted by this 
timely help of the poor. In every 100 
of them 96 are out of work. 

Will you who are poor send a little more? 
And will you who are rich please follow the 
noble example of those,who give their mite? 
We will repeat the address: 

Rev J. F. Newell Farnell, 

Witton Park, County Durhanv 


Things said 

We have spent £2520,000,000 on the 
armed forces since the war. 

Manchester Guardian 

None of us accepts the doctrine that it 
would be right to abolish all our defences. 

Sir Herbert Samuel 

One firm said the Burlington House 
Exhibition had been worth £100,000 to 
them. Mr John A.. Milne 

England is passing through an Italian 
summer which is not to be trusted. 

Mr H. G. Wells 

The doctor of the future will have to 
be double-armed, for physical troubles 
and for distresses of the spirit. 

Sir Langdon Brown 
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Open-Air School • San Francisco Bridge • Ship on a Ship 



Mountaineering in England—Climbers making their way Patch—When this cheerful little bull-terrier pup finds a home the Ship on a Ship—A 120-ton lightship being lifted on board 

up a snow-covered fell in the Lake District. patch on his eye will no doubt suggest a name for him. a vessel in the Thames for Its voyage to the Persian Gulf. 



The Open-Air School—Paper caps are worn by the girls of this open-air class In St James’s A Violet Farm—Five thousand violets are picked daily in this nursery at Henfleld In Sussex, 
Park, London. The dog is patiently waiting for the interval. The bell-glasses keep the plants in bjoom for about seven months of the year. 



San Francisco Bridge—An impressive view of the bridge now being built across San Francisco Retired—A picture taken at a rest farm for horses at Bnlcrno in Midlothian. It was founded 
Bay. It will be about eight miles long, and Is to cost six-and-a- half million pounds. about six years ago by the Scottish Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
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WELCOME HOME 

KING’S SON’S GREAT TOUR 

What the Duke of Gloucester 
Has Seen and Done 

A JOURNEY CROWDED 
WITH GOOD THINGS 

Welcome Home to the Duke of 
Gloucester! He comes back to keep a 
Silver Jubilee on this side of the 
world after having graced a Centenary 
on the other. 

His visit to Australia and New Zea¬ 
land has strengthened the chain binding 
those young Dominions to the Mother 
Country by another link, a link not only 
of the history and interests they share, 
but of the good fellowship which is the. 
badge of all happy families. 

They say of him out there that his 
simplicity and his manliness have won 
the whole-hearted admiration and - re¬ 
spect of the Australian people. He has 
just the qualities which made him one 
of them. When he went to Melbourne 
to represent the King in the Centenary 
celebrations he spoke with the right 
sense of the historic importance of the 
occasion; and, going on to Canberra; his 
address before the Federal Parliament 
House, simple and direct, was that of a 
young statesman. 

Princely Words 

But while he was there some un¬ 
affected words fell from his lips which 
reached^ even more surely, the hearts 
of the Australian people. They were 
spoken to an audience of young folk, 
and he ended with . 

Have a heart that never hardens ! 

A temper that never tires l 
A touch that never hurts / 

What Australian boy or girl will ever 
forget those princely words ? 

It seems to us, looking back, that the 
Duke has a talent for saying the right 
thing. When Sydney University gave 
him a degree his acknowledgments were 
touched with a sense of humour which 
drew from the undergraduates a burst 
of laughter and applause. He told them 
lie was delighted to meet them all that 
day, and his pleasure was increased by 
the satisfaction of having obtained a 
degree with a minimum of effort. 

Grave and Gay 

He could be grave as well as gay, 
as when, in unveiling the Anzac Memo¬ 
rial in Sydney, he said of the brave who 
would return no more that theirs was 
no grudging service, and that, as the 
'tribute of us all to their memory, we 
could not do better than copy their 
spirit, that cheerfulness and comrade¬ 
ship which were proof against all the 
perils arid hardship they endured. 

Many and varied were his experiences. 
He saw the poor little exiled cottage of 
Captain Cook's father, which we, who 
were loth to part with it, must admit 
looks very - pretty nestling among the 
trees. He launched a ship on the Clyde 
by wireless across the world. He talked 
with the C.N.'s own correspondent 
among the Blackfellows, Mrs Daisy 
Bates, C.B.E., and the Blackfellows 
held a Corroboree in his honour. 

Happy Hours 

Australia and New Zealand are out-of- 
door countries, and some of the Duke's 
happiest hours in both were spent in the 
great Outdoors. 

He watched the characteristic Aus¬ 
tralian sport of tree-chopping, and we 
are not surprised to learn that he 
wished to take a hand hi that. He 
tried everything they had to offer him, 
from surf-bathing to fishing off the New 
Zealand coast, where he was happy in 
catching a big fish; and he drank billy 
tea in the Bush. 

In New Zealand lie went to Rotorua, 
the wonderful volcanic region of geysers 
and hot springs, and here the warrior 
Maoris welcomed him with one of their 
ancestral dances. - Picture on page o 
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A NATURAL WONDER 
FOUND 

GREAT CANYON IN 
MEXICO 

Red Indians Guide White Men 
in the First Descent 

RAINBOW WALLS 

Some months ago a group of 
American, geologists, headed by Mr 
Robert Moore, was making investiga¬ 
tions in the northern part of Mexico. 

From some Yaqui Indians of the State 
of Sonora Mr Moore heard stories, which 
to him seemed fabulous, about an 
enormous canyon in the State of 
Chihuahua. They gave him directions 
how to get there. When he found it, the 
Red Indians of that locality, who had 
never seen any white men before, took 
to their heels, but eventually were in¬ 
duced by sign language and presents of 
money and food to lend their services in 
organising the descent into the canyon's 
depths, which they themselves had 
never yet attempted. 

They called the canyon Copper Canyon. 
The descent took twelve days, many 
delays being caused by other smaller 
canyons intersecting the main one. 

The sides of the giant canyon, especi¬ 
ally near the bottom along which a 
river runs, were covered with the most 
luxuriant vegetation, lending extra¬ 
ordinary beauty to it. Various birds 
and animals were captured and many 
samples of ores and minerals secured. 

A Curious Happening 

The upper part of the walls of the 
canyon where they are bare of plant life 
display all the colours of the rainbow, 
red predominating and indicating the 
presence of copper in great quantities. 
The temperature at the bottom of this 
canyon was very hot. 

The ascent, made with the help of 
cables, occupied three days. 

When the expedition was halfway up 
a very curious thing happened. Flashes 
of lightning were seen, followed by loud 
peals of thunder, but not one drop of 
rain fell. The Red Indians explained 
that this happened every year and was 
Nature's warning that the rainy season 
was approaching, and that all living 
things should get out of the canyon 
before the actual downpours began, for 
when the rains came vast quantities of 
water rushed down the canyon sides 
sweeping everything before them—rocks, 
trees, and animals. 

A second expedition has just started 
out to make a more detailed survey of 
this majestic work of Nature, which in 
^many respects outrivals the great 
Colorado Canyon. See World Map 


WALKING ACROSS THE FIRE 

One of the interesting places the Duke of 
Gloucester visited on his tour was Fiji, and 
one of the scenes he witnessed was the remark¬ 
able achievement of fire-walking, a regular 
ceremony among the Fijian people, keeping 
up an ancient legend. What happens is this/ 

A shallow pit is dug, about 30 feet 
wide, and filled with alternate layers of 
wood and stones. The timber is kindled, 
and after it has burned about 12 hours 
the embers are removed and the glowing 
stones are levelled. 

Members of the privileged tribe now 
advance and walk round and across the 
pit, on the burning stones; and, though 
it has been proved that no preparation 
is put on the feet and legs of the per¬ 
formers, they come to no harm, and the 
hairs of their legs are unsinged. A 
thermometer was once suspended over 
the pit by a sceptical observer, but 
after reaching 2S0 degrees the instrument 
broke to pieces. 

One partial explanation of this curious 
feat is that, as many parts of Fiji are 
very sheltered, the ground reaches an 
extremely high temperature and the 
feet acquire an exceptional haidness. 


THE STRANGER IN 
THE SNOWS 

A Tale That Should 
Not Die 

ONE MORE DOG AMONG 
THE HEROES 

No one could fail do be moved by 
the story of how a dog stayed for a 
day and night beside an injured 
stranger in the snows, and saved him 
from dying of cold. 

A young Frenchman named Rudellc 
was skiing near the Galibier Col, in the 
Savoy Mountains, when he fell and 
broke his leg. 

His friends went to Valloire for help. 
Soldiers climbed to the place, but when 
they reached M, Rudelle they were 
helpless from exhaustion and cold. 
They could only give him food, and leave 
him to spend the night on the mountain. 

Next morning another rescue party 
of soldiers set out, taking with them an 
Alsatian dog and a sledge. They got 
the injured man on the sledge, but it 
soon broke. Some of the men had 
frostbitten hands and feet. They could 
not carry Rudelle, so they left him. 

• But the dog remained . 

When the soldiers got back to Valloire 
the commanding officer forbade any 
more rescue parties, for the temperature 
was 18 degrees below zero. 

Sticking To His Post 

Then a party of civilians struggled up 
to M. Rudelle, and found him still alive, 
huddled against the dog. They, like 
the soldiers, were frostbitten and 
exhausted, they could not bring him 
down, and once more the poor man was 
left in the snow. 

The dog stayed with him . 

Next day two famous guides from 
Chamonix took up a party to bring 
back M. Ruddle’s body. To their 
astonishment they found him still alive. 

The dog had stuck to his post, and kept 
the man warm. 

Both were brought down and both were 
doing well when last we heard of them. 

TO THOSE WHO 
. ENTERTAIN US 
Official Guide Book To Safety 

A Manual of Safety Requirements in 
Theatres and Other Places of Public 
Entertainment, to give it its full title, 
has been issued by the Home Office for 
the benefit of all who build, equip, and 
^ manage these resorts. It is 2s 6d. 

The Manual is the result of a close 
study of disasters in all parts of the world 
and includes both the requirements of 
existing laws and suggestions not yet 
compulsory. Indeed, it is somewhat 
alarming to gather from this book that 
there are many existing measures which 
are only optional for local authorities. 

Definite standards are laid down for 
the number of exits, the width of pas¬ 
sages and doors, and the way seating 
should be arranged. All exits, for ex¬ 
ample, should be clearly marked and 
their lighting should be independent of 
the main lighting of the building. The 
authors clearly stress those little features 
which make all the difference to the 
safety of a crowd in moments of excite¬ 
ment. They insist, for instance, that in 
no passage should there be a single step; 
the passage should either slope or have 
as many as three steps together. 

There is even a note of advice to 
motorists parking their cars outside, 
warning them not to place them over a 
fire hydrant. 

Everyone responsible for the safety 
of people in a public building should 
master the details in this book, which is 
the most important Safety First book 
that has been issued for many a year. 

1 We much regret to see that there is no 
insistence on the terrible fire danger of 
Celluloid. 
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WORLD’S RICHEST 
NATION PAUPERISED 

AMERICA’S GRAVE 
PROBLEM 

The Truth That Would Be 
Incredible If It Were Not Official 

20 MILLIONS ON RELIEF 

We have recorded how President 
Roosevelt has framed great plans of 
public works, to cost nearly 5000 million 
dollars, or say roundly ^1,000,000,000. 

In the meantime the social problem 
remains of extreme gravity. If the 
figures were not official, we should 
hesitate to believe them.^ 

The other day the Federal Emer¬ 
gency Relief Association announced 
that the aggregate number of men, 
women, and children on the relief books 
numbered 20,500,000. 

We can better realise the dimensions of 
this staggering figure if we remember 
that the total population of England 
and . Wales is now 40,000,000. The 
population of the United States is about 
127,000,000, so that about one in six 
are in receipt of relief. 

Provoking Outcry 

In this connection \ve must bear in 
mind that the United States is the 
naturally richest land in the world. 

It has more fertile area, more coal, more 
iron, more copper , more silver , more lead, 
more mineral oil, more natural gas, move 
water-power, than any other nation. 

Can we wonder that this continued 
destitution in a rich land, after all 
Mr Roosevelt has tried to do, is pro¬ 
voking outcry and recrimination ? What 
would be said here if one in six of the 
population of our people were on poor 
relief ? 

It is the grave dimensions of the 
American social problem which is 
enabling mob orators to gain enormous 
followings across the Atlantic, and may 
lead to strange happenings. 

Our good wishes must follow those 
who are doing what they can to pull 
America together. Our own case is 
serious enough, and it is plain that all 
the world has cause to reconsider its 
economic methods. 


LIKE A MIRACLE 
A Woman Doctor’s Discovery 

A miraculous sounding story has just 
come from University College Hospital. 

A young woman was lying helpless 
in bed. She could not sit up, and had 
the greatest difficulty to turn over in bed. 

For ten years she had been suffering 
from myasthenia, which affects all the 
- voluntary muscles, as if the patient 
were paralysed. 

She was given an injection. Ten 
minutes later she moved her arms. 
Then she got up, and in a little time she 
was dancing to music by wireless. 

Next day the girl who had .been help¬ 
less for years went to the theatre and 
walked about during the intervals of the 
performance. 

Sixteen cases of the same disease were 
treated, and there was no failure. 

The drug used was prostigmin. At 
present the result of an injection wears 
off in five or six hours. But doctors 
are hard at work trying to discover a 
means of giving continuous relief. 

University College Hospital will cele¬ 
brate its hundredth birthday this year, 
and for its birthday present would like 
more money to spend on such research 
work. 

The honour of discovering prostigmin 
as a treatment for myasthenia gravis 
lies with a woman doctor of St Alfege's 
Hospital, Greenwich, but the honour 
of realising the greatness of that dis¬ 
covery and confirming it lies with the 
doctors of University College. 

We hope they will get their birthday 
present. 
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Picture-News and Time Map Showing Events all over the World 




2000-MILE ARCTIC TREK 
A young man who left Aklavik 
with a dog-team two years ago 
has arrived at Baker Lake after 
a 2000-mile trek of terrible 
hardship. See news columns. 


mmm 




LOST ISLAND RECOVERED 
A Danube island submerged by 
an earthquake at the end of last 
century reappeared 15 years 
later. The Supreme Court of 
Hungary has now awarded it to 
the family of the original owner. 




A MEXICAN CANYON 
An expedition has set 
out to explore a canyon p;jK 
| discovered some months §§£ 
| ago in the Mexican State. 

| of Chihuahua. It is 6500 |j;: 
| feet deep, 15 miles wide, 

| and over 100 miles long. ||| 
See news columns. 
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HALIBUT FISHING 
At this time Eskimos 
are catching halibut, 
which they tow ashore 
by holding the line in 
their teeth while they 
paddle their kayaks. 
Eskimos, have excep¬ 
tionally strong teeth. 
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NORTH AFRICAN 
PHOSPHATES 
Thousands of acres of 
phosphate fields have 
been found in the Italian 
colony of Libya, It is 
possible that Italy may 
no longer need to im¬ 
port foreign phosphates. 


MAYA CITY REVEALED BY 
EARTHQUAKES 

Earthquakes at Copan in 
Honduras have exposedbig stone 
staircases leading down to the 
underground galleries of an 
ancient Maya city. 



VILLAGE BROADCASTING 
A system of broadcast¬ 
ing to the villages of 
the North-West Frontier 
Province . has been 
started. It is the first 
of its kind in India. 


INDIAN OCEAN 



ART OF THE BUSHMEN 
Hidden among the hills of Kruger 
National Park are some primitive 
rock-paintings of hunting scenes 
by aboriginal bushmen. It is 
believed that only four white 
men have seen them. 


TREES OR ANIMALS? 

On Kapiti Island, a bird sanctuary 
off the New Zealand coast, the 
vegetation was being destroyed 
by sheep and goats, but since 
their removal the bush has been 
growing. See news columns, 
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RUSSIA AND HER 


120-HOUR WEEK 


A DOCTOR CLIMBS UP TREES OR ANIMALS ? 


PEASANTS 

A Step of Great Importance 

Russia, having abolished the peasant, 
now seems determined to restore him. 

Acute critics have pointed out that 
to destroy a peasantry is not to build 
life but to degrade*it, 

A bold peasantry, its country's pride, 
When once destroyed can never be supplied. 

The Soviet Government is not revers¬ 
ing the policy of working agriculture 
mainly through collective farms. Those 
farms are to remain, but the people who 
work them are to be true peasants, with 
land and animals of their own. Each 
peasant is to have a few acres and a 
cow, and the sole right to its produce in 
addition to his gains from the great 
collective farm on which he works. He 
is also to be able to borrow the farm's 
machinery. 

All land remains national in ownership, 
but the peasant is to have secure interest 
in his own small plot, 

A LETTER TO LINCOLN 

In January of this year a man in St 
Albans, Hertfordshire, addressed a letter 
to a business firm in Lincoln, 

It duly reached Lincoln—near the 
Persian Gulf ! J^y some means it had 
got into a newspaper also posted in 
St Albans and addressed to a person in 
the Asiatic'Lincoln. 

The letter, instead of travelling ioo 
miles North, went on a journey of 3500 
miles East. ' 

- A GREAT EDITOR 

Mr George Earle Buckle,, who has 
passed on in his 81st year, was editor 
of The Times from 1884 to 1912, the 
biographer of Disraeli, and editor of 
Oueen Victoria's letters. 

A brilliant editor and a close and 
penetrating student of affairs, his was a 
frank and genial character that never 
sought publicity, and his memory will be 
cherished by all who knew him. 


Economy in the East 

The official cotton figures just issued 
remind us how different are working 
conditions in East and West. 

The general working week in the 
Japanese cotton trade is 120 hours. 
This means, not that employees work 
so long individually, but that mills are 
run for that period, thus reducing over¬ 
head charges per unit of output. 

In. China, the working week is even 
longer, 132 hours out of a possible 168. 

A HERO OF 15 

Boys should raise their caps when 
they pass the brass plaque by the river¬ 
side at Barnes, for it means that a great 
hero has gone his way from our world. 

He was 15, and his name was Francis 
Philip Martin. When a little boy he was 
adopted by a woman who rejoiced to 
watch him growing into a splendid man. 
All her hopes for him are at an end ; 
but he died a hero's death. , 

Two dogs were fighting on the edge 
of a culvert in Barnes, and in trying to 
separate them a woman fell from the 
towpath into the water. 

She cried for help and young Francis 
dived to the rescue. But the drowning 
woman struggled and pulled him down. 

A FORGOTTEN MAN 

Alfred Williams, poet, hammerman, 
soldier, who, as C.N. readers will remem¬ 
ber, died in tragic circumstances a few 
years ago, is still neglected in his native 
Wilts—as he was during his lifetime. 

The other day the " Moonrakers," as 
Wiltshire men are called, met at dinner 
and sang the praises of their delectable 
county. Wiltshire’s literary men were 
also recalled, • The name of Richai'd 
Jefferies came uppermost, and W. H. 
Hudson and William Cobbett were 
mentioned because they had written 
about Wiltshire. * 

But no one, seems to have remembered 
the hammerman-poet of South Marsion. 


Remarkable Case 

Doctors are sometimes called upon to 
do extraordinary things. 

The other day Dr Bailey of Oxford 
was summoned to help a man whose 
hand had been caught in a coal conveyor 
at Oxford Electricity works. 

The doctor found that his patient was 
at the highest part of the machinery, 70 
feet above the ground, 

After tying instruments and dressings 
round his waist, the doctor climbed up a 
steel ladder to the wounded man. 

Up in the bitter wind, 70 feet above 
wintry England, he gave the man 
morphia. The machinery was dis¬ 
mantled, the crushed hand, was dressed 
by the doctor, and then the man was 
brought down. 

Quite often we hear of brave doctors 
going down to treat patients in a coal¬ 
mine after an accident. There is some¬ 
thing new in a doctor climbing into the 
skies to pay his visit. But doctors would 
reach their patients anywhere. 

THE TRADE TIDE 

The rise in British exports continues. 
In January the increase was ^3,872,000; 
in February it was over ^4,000,000. 

This is for exports of British goods 
only, apart from exports of. foreign 
goods. In view of the worldwide 
artificial barriers to. trade this is 
excellent, especially as the increase was 
in exports of manufactured goods. 

Other indications are not so favour¬ 
able. At the end of February there were 
97 furnaces in blast, as compared with 
94 in January, which is good, but the 
imports of raw materials have fallen off. 

WHAT IS THE PAVEMENT ? 

It all depends where it is situated. 

In London the pavement is what 
Americans call the side walk; but in 
Lancashire, a reader of the C.N. reminds 
us, the word pavement means roacjway, 


Giving the Forest a Chance 
GOOD NEWS FROM BIRD 
SANCTUARY ISLAND 

Good news comes from one of the 
islands off New Zealand which are re¬ 
served as sanctuaries for native birds. 

Kapiti Island is a hilly, forest-clad 
island about 20 miles from Wellington, 
At one time much of the native forest 
was destroyed and till ten years ago. 
sheep and goats were allowed to graze 
in the clearings and in the wooded areas. 

Now we learn from Dr W. R. B. 
Oliver, curator of the Dominion Museum 
at Wellington, that the island is slowly 
and steadily recovering its original 
forest, plant, and, bird state. .Young 
forest trees have grown up six feet high 
in the bush, have got a grip of the open 
spaces in the long grass, and seem likely 
to replace the scrub. All the native 
birds are doing well, and are plentiful. 

" What I was chiefly interested in 
was the growth of the vegetation since 
the sheep and goats were removed," 
said Dr Oliver. " When the island was 
over-run with animals the grass was 
kept short in the. open country, and in 
the forest the undergrowth was eaten 
out too. Now the grass is knee-deep, 
and shrubs are growing through it every¬ 
where. Also growing through the scrub 
are several kinds of forest trees. 

"It is obvious that the forest will 
eventually cover all the country now 
open on the island," predicts Dr Oliver. 

See World Map 

THE SEA GIVES UFA SECRET 

A secret which the sea had held for 36 
years has been revealed through the 
recent work of a diver. 

He was searching for a lost anchor 
when he stumbled on the slack of a 
donkey - engine protruding from the 
wreckage of a square-rigged vessel. 

' It proved to be the Andellana, a 
British barque which vanished inexplic¬ 
ably from the harbour at . Tacoma, 
Washington, with all hands. 
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A Little Talk by the Fire 

YU E had five minutes with a 
vv famous man the other day. 

It was just after breakfast, 
and he stood with his back to 
the fire and talked a little about 
the wonder of our English Bible 
and the men who made it, about 
the splendid fishermen of Corn- 
wall, and then, all in this five 
minutes, he said something that 
should lift up every Englishman. 

We had heard it all before, for 
it is part of us, but all day the 
words were ringing in our ears, a 
piece of immortality, a page from 
the gospel of the Englishman. 

The man of whom it was 
written was a scrivener’s son, a 
Latin secretary and a lover of 
freedom, a dreamer of Paradise 
who knew well the hard condi¬ 
tions of this world. He had seen 
dark days such as these, when 
there had passed away a leader 
such as England never had 
before and will never have again. 
After the death of his leader our 
scrivener’s son went into hiding; 
he hid himself in a country 
cottage, because England had 
fallen low again, his leader had 
been dug up from his grave and 
hanged at Tyburn, and he him¬ 
self was a hunted man. 

And yet in the heart of John 
Milton there was an imperishable 
faith that all was well. . His 
stately poetry and his noble prose 
are among the eternal glories of 
mankind, and it is Wordsworth’s 
words on Milton which sound like 
a trumpet in the heart of every 
Englishman and make us proud. 

jyjiLTON 1 thou should’st be 
living at this hour; 
England hath need of thee,; 
she is a fen 

Of stagnant waters; altar, 
sword, and pen, 

Fireside, the heroic wealth of 
hall and bower 

Have forfeited their ancient 
English dower 

Of inward happiness. We are 
selfish men; 

Oh ! raise us up, return to us 
again ; 

And give us manners, virtue, 
freedom, power. 

Thy soul was like a Star, and 
dwelt apart; 

Thou hadst a voice whose sound 
was like the sea ; 

Pure as the naked heavens, 
majestic, free. 

So didst thou travel .on life’s 
common way, 

In cheerful godliness ; and yet 
thy heart 

The lowliest duties on herself 
did lay. 

This it was that our famous 
inan brought into this little talk. 
It is worth repeating, is it not ? 
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The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet , the cradle of the Journalism of the wo t Id 



Why Grass Grows in Shipyards 

Jjdrd Luke has been telling us how 
transactions between nations are 
hit by the policy of restricting trade. 

Australia sold beef to Belgium with 
fair success. Then Australia thought 
it well to shut out Belgian glass to 
support a sheet-glass works m Victoria. 
When this was done Belgium replied 
by no longer thinking it desirable to 
buy Australian beef. 

That is why glass grows in ship¬ 
yards, and why seamen are idle. 

© 

The Busy Ambulance 

Jt should stimulate road reformers 
to read the figures issued by the 
London Ambulance Service. 

In the year ended last March the 
ambulances carried 227,225 patients, 
most of them road victims. This 
entailed 153,170 journeys and. travel¬ 
ling 1,996,809 miles. 

So great a procession of sufferers 
should trouble us until it is reduced to 
next to nothing. 

© ‘ 

The Danger of the Hog 
'J’he c.N. has no sympathy with the 
efforts that are being made on 
every hand to make our roads easier 
for road hogs. We hope the Minister 
of Transport will insist with the utmost 
rigour of his powers in applying the 
new law of 30 miles an hour in traffic. 

It is unworthy of any motorist to 
try to get behind this law or to com* 
plain of any efforts the police may 
have to make in applying it. The law 
is for the benefit of all, and it is beyond 
reasonable endurance that one section 
of the community should persistently 
claim a right to inflict hardship and 
anxiety on all other people. 

We should like to see the compulsory 
suspension of the licence of any road 
hog who breaks the new law. ■ 

® 

Those 50,000 

Qne in three of our British seamen 
cannot find a ship. That means the 
enforced idleness of nearly 50,000 
trained men the nature of whose 
calling makes it difficult for them to 
find any fresh occupation 

The world, under the direction of its 
politicians, decides that few goods 
shall be carried in the fine vessels 
built to carry the world's goods. To 
an inhabitant of another world we must 
seem a little less than ants. 

© 

The Sham-Oriental 
'J'iie Chinese make lovely carpets and 
rugs, and it is a pity to see cheap 
British copies of them in certain shops. 

There can be no objection to gaining 
inspiration, as Chippendale did, from 
fine Eastern works of art; what is to 
, be deprecated is the manufacture of 
cheap copies of them. _ 

© 

Cut your own wood and it will 
warm you twice. Henry Ford 


Peler Puck 
Wants To Know 


Seen in Fleet Street 

supposed gentleman opening his 
cigarette packet and throwing 
down the bits of paper for somebody 
else to pick up. 

© 

School Term 

We feel as fierce as weasels, 

As dismal as the dumps, 

For our school has the measles, 
And your school has the mumps. 

We can’t play any matches, 

We’re caged, as in a Zoo, 

For fear that someone catches 
Our measles, mumps, or flu. 

It happens every season, 

While birdies nest and sing; 

Let poets call it treason, 

We school folk bate the Spring, j. F. 
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Tip-Cat 

extra day will be added to this 
year’s holidays. That will be a 
day off. ’ 

0 

^herever you go, declares a writer, 
you can’t get away from mean 
people. They are always close. 

0 

Qas is still popular round London. A 
gas ring. 

0 

A correspondent wants to know how 
to stop colours running in the wash. 
Don’t wash them. 

0 

architect has designed a house so that 
people outside can’t see through the 
windows. He 
hopes he will get 
a look-in with 
the builders. 

0 • 

7 ^ WELL-KNOWN 

billiard 
player is an 
amateur actor. 
Never forgets 
his cue. 

0 . 

Jt is said to be 
harmful to 
jump out of bed 
the moment you wake. People do it, 
with their eyes open, 

• 0 

JTvery organisation needs headquarters. 
And half-crowns. 

0 

Qirls should be taught domestic science. 
Homework. 

□ 

A hotel keeps , a complaint book for 
diners. Anyone can have a grouse, 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N . Calling the World 

gm Daniel Stevenson has given 
£21,000 to Edinburgh University 
for exchange scholarships with France. 

Lord Nuffield has given a second 
£50,000 for cripples, this time in 
Australia. 

'JhiE Mercers Company gave the first 
big gift to the Prince's Jubilee 
Fund for Youth—£25,000. 

JUST AN IDEA 
Have you asked your M.P. how it is 
that when the taxpayer spends £50,000 
on making a great road the law allows all 
the Toms , Dicks , and IIanys to line it 
with sheds and kennels and poultry runs? 



If chairs like 
being caned 


Better Nowadays 

By Our Country Girl 

You’ve no call to pity me, chuckled 
Grannie to her visitor. " It's 
no hardship to be ill nowadays. I've 
got me wireless and me daily paper, and 
me twopenny novel from the library.” 

Then Grannie’s face lost the smile 
that brings so many people to her cot¬ 
tage and causes half the village to 
call her Grannie. 

“It was different for me Dad/* she 
said. “ Ah ! It was different in them 
days. He was a hedger and ditcher. I 
used to stand by him, frozen with cold 
sometimes, so’s to hand him his things, 
’cos he got paid by what he did, and 
the quicker he worked the more food 
there'd be for us. Still, we never 
went hungry till the wet and cold 
laid hold on him. First it got his legs, 
then it was the rest of his poor body. 
Twenty years he lay like a statue." 

Grannie’s eyes filled with tears. 

“ We moved to a bit of a. cottage 
in the middle of the heath," she said. 

“ Mum used to walk into the village 
to do scrubbing, and bring home big 
baskets of dirty clothes to wash. We 
childer played on the heath. Dad, he 
lay upstairs alone all day. Hq couldn’t 
read, and he'd got no wireless, and it 
was too far away for neighbours to 
drop in on him. 

" Ah, but he never grumbled. I 
remember mother bursting out crying 
once. I reckoned she was tired and 
disheartened. And he said so gentle 
to her, There, there, dear girl, we shall 
be sent the strength to bear it." 

“ He was a hero," I said. 

“ Ah! " said Grannie, nodding her 
head. “ But there’s no call for such 
sorrow nowadays." 

. © 

The Rough Gentleman 

By the Pilgrim 

LTuddersfield keeps its tramways, 
1 1 though they are disappearing 
from many other towns; and, though 
we do not know of anything in praise 
of them, we shall long remember one 
of the tram conductors. 

One rush hour we were among a 
group of people waiting for a Long- 
wood tram. In front was a smart 
girl evidently intending to be first on 
board, and an old woman in a red 
shawl with a heavy clothes-basket in 
her arms, ready for the scramble. 

When the tram came it was over 
half filled, and there was a. rush, the 
smart girl losing no time in getting a 
dainty foot on the first step. She 
grasped the brass rail and treated the 
conductor to an engaging smile, but 
the conductor barred the way, “ Hold 
on a minute, lass," he said roughly. 
" We'll have t’owd lady first 1 " 

He took the heavy basket, gave the 
old woman what he called a “ leg up," 
and then with a wave of his hand 
indicated that the rest of us might do 
the best we could. 

® - 

To think what everybody says is 
to be a Philistine ; to say what every¬ 
body thinks is to be a genius. 

Israel Zangwill 
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ALONE HE DID IT 

DAVE IRWIN’S TWO- 
YEARS TRUDGE 

Two Thousand Miles Across 
the Arctic Wilderness 

THE MAN WHO LEFT 
ANDREW BAHR 

Many talcs are still to be told of 
Andrew Bahr's five-year trek with his 
reindeer herd across the wilderness of 
the Canadian North. Here is one of a 
man who joined it. 

Into the Baker Lake Post drifted a 
month ago young Dave Irwin, who had 
been found by native hunters at his last 
gasp in a snow house. He had staggered 
there, starved, frozen, half-crippled, 
after trudging for two years across 2000 
miles of the Arctic circle by himself. 

One of his hands was useless, his 
clothes were ribbons, his hair fell below 
his shoulders, his beard was many inches 
long. His eyes were glazed with fever, 
he had almost forgotten how to talk, for 
till he had stumbled on an Eskimo 
settlement he had not seen a living soul 
for six months. 

Start of the Lone Trail 

That was the end of his journey. The 
beginning of it was when, having agreed 
to join up with Andrew Bahr's reindeer 
trek, he had wearied of the monotony 
of the journey and had decided to cut 
loose and strike eastward for himself 
with a dog sledge. He had set out with 
the utmost confidence ; he was tall and 
strong, his dogs were good, and he was 
sure he could live on the wilderness, 
finding food on the way and prospecting 
as he went. Had not Stefansson said 
that any good man could live on the 
Arctic? If Stefansson could, why not 
Dave Irwin ? 

At first all went well as he swung 
along from Aklavik on the borders of 
the Polar Sea, guiding his dogs across 
the barren islands and making light of 
the knee-deep soft snow, the lush ice on 
the river courses, or the blizzards that 
swept down on him from the Pole. At 
times he met a trapper, stopped awhile 
at an Eskimo village, but never for long, 
for he had more than 1000 miles to go 
before he reached King William Island 
on the other side, of the continent. 

Where Trouble Began 

By Bear Lake he went up to Corona-'* 
tion Gulf, the most desolate stretch of 
the long trail, and here his troubles 
began. To live on the Arctic the lone 
traveller must find game, and game that 
year was scarce. 

He found a stream and, using all his 
hunter's craft, tried to get fish from it 
for his dogs ; but just when the catch 
was coming to hand the dogs would run 
splashing into the pools and leave their 
master with nothing but two small fishes 
for hours of disheartening work. He 
divided the fish between his dogs and 
himself. 

By Frozen Shores 

At last he got to the Magnetic Pole 
and there, in better trim, rested awhile 
before striking southward. But this leg 
of the trip, which should have been 
easier, was the worst of all. It was high 
summer in the North, food became 
scarcer than ever, and to his troubles 
was added the curse of the summer 
mosquitoes which in these sub-Arctic 
lands are worse than in any other lati¬ 
tude of the globe. They poisoned his 
hand, which only by good fortune will 
ever be of any use to him again. But he 
staggered on, when summer was ended 
and winter coming, on toward his goal. 

By the frozen shores of the sea he 
hoped to find seal. He has been able to 
tell how he employed an old dodge of 
the men of the North to catch them. 
He lay for hours near the open water 
weakly-kicking his fur-clad legs in the 
hope of attracting the seals out of 
curiosity. He did catch two and after 


Five Sons in the War 


I t is true that it was not unknown in 
the Great War for a mother to lay 
five sons on the altar of her country. 

In recording the case of Mrs Lee of 
Huddersfield the C.N. saicl that it did 
not know of any case of five sons lost 
in one family, though Mrs Lee offered 
five to her country and lost three. 

4 We have now received two letters 
giving us particulars of mothers who 
lost five sons in the war. One letter is 
from the Rev Henry Wyatt of Downend, 
Bristol, who informs us that a cousin of 
his, Mrs W. Souls, gave up her five sons 
in the war, leaving her with one more who 
died of pneumonia. 

Mrs Souls lived at Great Rissington 
and afterwards at Great Barrington near 
Burford, and she passed away last 
January. Her case was a terribly sad 
one, for she was only a poor woman and 


'was happy with her boys, but she bore 
her desolating loss with great courage. 

The second letter comes to us from 
Mrs Moodie of Dundee, who remembers 
meeting a woman who had lost her five 
sons. The woman was of middle age, who 
one day in 1918 joined the train in which 
Mrs Moodie was travelling from Edin¬ 
burgh ; she got in at Longniddry along 
with a shepherd and his dog. They sat 
opposite Mrs Moodie and the shep¬ 
herd said to the woman, “ They tell me 
you have lost five," and the woman 
said, " Aye/ I've two at Suvla Bay, 
two at Vimy Ridge, and one at Cambrai, 
and if my youngest had been old enough 
they would have taken him too." 

That is all we know of the second of 
these two tragic cases, the only cases 
known to us in which mothers paid so 
great a price. 


A Stranger on the Line 



A Great Western engine of the King class has been streamlined, as shown here, tor ex¬ 
periments In reducing wind resistance and effecting economy in coal consumption. 


Continued from the previous column 
he had eaten what he could of the raw 
flesh his dogs tore up the remainder. 

His dogs were weakening like himself. 
Three of them froze to death while 
trying to sleep ; he had to lash himself 
to the sledge to help the others. Snow 
blindness seized him, the water of pools 
he had staggered through froze on him, 
he all but dislocated his knee and had to 
limp on one leg. He was nearly drowned 
when the ice on a stream gave way 
beneath him. First he chopped his sledge 
in half. He had to eat the last of his dogs. 

Staggering along he found an abandoned 
Eskimo igloo and, half-dazed, believed 
he had found human companionship. 
But the body that lay in the hut in the 
dimness of the fading light was that of 
a dead and frozen Eskimo woman. 

It must have seemed the climax of 
terror. But it was his last trial. He was 


so ill he could hardly stand. The food 
he had eaten had poisoned his sick frame. 
But two days later, plunging through 
the snow, he stumbled before the door 
of a snow house in an Eskimo village. 

. The Eskimos were at first terrified by 
the gaunt apparition. Only one of them, 
an old woman, had ever seen a white 
man before. That white man had been 
straight and strong and daring and in 
1903 had come to the camp where she 
lived. His name was Amundsen. 

Among these people Irwin lived for 
six months, nursed back to life though 
living on raw fish. At last another tribe 
heard of him and told the news to the 
Baker Lake Post. The Baker Lake 
people sought him out, brought him 
back, and made him so much his own 
man again that he is already planning 
another journey .of 8oo^miles to railhead 
at Churchill. See World Map 


EXPERTS ON THE 
WORLD 

CONFERENCE WHICH DID 
NOT BREAK DOWN 

A Carnegie Gathering To 
Consider Grave Problems 

WHAT IS NEEDED MOST TODAY 

A very important private conference 
has met in London this month to discuss 
the state of the world, with delegates 
from the United States, Canada, 
and the chief European nations. 

The conference was unofficial, but, 
called by the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, it was attended by 
bankers, economists, and men of all 
views. Moreover, it was the first inter¬ 
national conference on these important 
subjects which did not break down. 

The meetings were held in private, but 
the recommendations have been an¬ 
nounced to the world. 

The first recommendation was that 
the British and American Governments, 
the greatest creditor nations, should 
consult together and with other Govern¬ 
ments to agree on plans for debtor 
nations to pay in goods and services and 
in this way create stability and restore 
confidence. 

Attention was next drawn to the need 
for a low tariff or free trade unions 
between Governments, and available for 
any nation to join later. The leading 
Governments were advised to come to 
a provisional stabilisation of exchange 
on a gold basis without delay, because 
the present chaotic state was held to be 
the chief cause of the difficulties of 
international trading, narrowing of world 
markets, and decline in prices. 

Governments and the League 

It was declared that economic and 
financial problems needed the restora¬ 
tion of political confidence and security 
if they were to be solved. Government 
policies should therefore include the 
strengthening of the League, increasing 
use of international courts and arbitra¬ 
tion, the checking of the growth of 
armaments, continuous consultation as 
to the best safeguard against war, and 
international cooperation to raise the 
standard of living. 

Finally the conference proposed that 
the Carnegie Trustees and the Inter¬ 
national Chamber of Commerce should 
together promote a commission to make 
an exhaustive survey of international 
economic relations with a view to pro¬ 
moting a better understanding of these 
relations by the peoples of the world. 

We hope it will do so, and so add to 
the immense services it has already 
rendered to the world. 

THERE IS ALWAYS A WAY 
The Rise of Richard Pritchard 

Bright boys seem to have been as 
plentiful as blackberries when Mr 
Richard Pritchard was young. 

His death at 70 recalls yet another 
romance of a boy who started with 
nothing and built up a fortune. 

Dick Pritchard was still in his teens 
when he said goodbye to his home folk 
in Carnarvonshire and went to London 
in search of work. He soon found a 
foothold as a grocer's boy, and kept his 
eyes open and watched how the business 
was run. He saved a little money and 
opened a small shop in Harrow. 

It was a daring enterprise, but he 
succeeded. Then he sold his business 
for a good profit and started a new one 
at Golder's Green. This time he also 
ran a restaurant, which paid so well that 
lie started others. He had a gift for 
organising, and eventually had 26 
restaurants in London. ' 

Honour came to him in the county 
he had once left as a penniless boy, 
and two years ago Mr Pritchard was 
chosen as its High Sheriff. 
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EXILED SCHOLARS Pear Charles Lamb is Unemployed 

The Heart of the World 
and the Refugees 


HELP FOR GERMANY’S 
WANDERERS 

The idea that learning knows no 
boundaries has been severely tested in 
the last two years by the expulsion of 
"German scholars and students from 
' their universities. , 

That worldwide brotherhood of 
scholars, which, transcends- race, creed, 
and politics has risen nobly to tile 
sudden call on its generosity and powers 
of organisation arising from the Nazi 
m o vement in Germ a ny. ■" ". ’;/* p 

Mr James McDonald, the High Coni' 
missioner/.for Refugees (Jewish and 
others)has published a, pamphlet de¬ 
scribing what lias.been already accQin- 
plished and appealing for further funds 
with which to complete the good work 
of preserving knowledge already won by 
these outcast scholars/ ' - ‘ 

Permanent posts have . already been 
found for 248 of the 650 exiles. Forty 


HIS HAPPIEST DAY AND HIS BEST ESSAY 

Charles Lamb has been a f ragrant name in the world fov a hundred years , one "■ 
of those names which come into the mind as a rose comes into a garden; and a 
Charles Lamb Society has just been formed in London. 

, We have looked up his life and found his happiest day ; we’have looked up his 
Essays and found what ' seems his best. Let us spend an hour with this dear . 
man and gather Up a little of his spirit from the talk of his cousin Bridget . 


The Safeway 

The Car takes the Highway > ■ ■ 
The Walker takes the Pathway 
We cross by the Safeway - : ■ * 


have been established in the University 
of Constantinople, whence took place 
the last great dispersal of scholars 500 
years ago, and 18 have joiiied the 
Hebrew University at Jerusalem. 1 , /■ 

' Another 336, have been given assist¬ 
ance toward continuing their studies 
and research work jn universities and 
similar institutipiis, ' so that ‘ ’altogether 
a group of scholars as large as the whole 
staff of Cambridge University has been 
able to carry on. ; ./ 

. Funds have been raised for this 
purpose in .the universities of Europe 
and A meric a an d £2 0 o) 000 ' has been 
collected/ much of it‘in shillings from 
teachers who are not earning large 


LJis life had much sadness in it, but 
1 there was one happy day, March 29, 
-1825. On this day joy reached its 
greatest height; It was the day on 
.which he gained release, after 33 years 
.of service, from the drudgery of a clerk 
and became free for life on a pension of 
'j£45° a year. ' ' : ' 

Lamb has told us how he felt that day, 
His true life was as a writer, as any¬ 
one may see in his Essays and his 
equally delightful - Letters/ ‘ But the 
great bulk of his time, six days a week, 
was spent as an accounts clerk, at what 
he called “ the desk's dead wood.” / . 
i It seems as * if every hour he spent 
with figures was a loss to the world'in 
'thoughts that might have had a lasting 
charm. As time went on and Charles 
Lamb began to know that he was 
winning the attention of men, though he 
was. the most modest of them all, he 
grudged continuing the third of a 
century he had spent as a clerk. But if 
he resigned lie would still be poor. He 
even thought tliat if he grumbled he 
might be discharged, and then what 
would happen to Mary ? /■ - > - • 

' Quite suddenly, as it seemed to him, 
came a call from his superiors and, with 
compliments, they told him he was 
retired, with four-fifths of his salary for 
the remainder of his life. Writing to his 
friend Wordsworth he expressed his 
feelings in his own quaint way. The 
first essay lie wrote after his release was 
bn The Superannuated Man. From that 
and his Tetters we take some extracts. •• 

* This to WordswoYth : 

I camchome for ever on Tuesday in 
last week. It .was like passing from life 
into, eternity. Every year to be as long 
as three ; that' is, to have three times as 


much real time in it—time that is my 
own. Mary wakes every morning with 
an obscure feeling that some good has 
happened to us. 

This to Wordsworth*s wife*s ’ sister'■ 

For some days I was staggered could 
not comprehend the magnitude of my 
deliverance; was* confused, giddy'; 
knew not whether I was on myhead or 
my heels ; but those giddy feelings have 
now gone away, ‘ and my weather-glass 
stands at a degree or two‘above content. 

I go about quiet, and have none of that 
restless hunting after recreation which 
made holidays. formerly uneasy joys.. 
All being holydays T feel as if I had 
none, as they do in heaveii, where,tis 
all red-letter days. 

This to Bernard Barton, the poet : 

I am free, B. B.—free as air. 

The little bird that wings the sky 
Knows no such Liberty! 

I went and sat among 'em all at my old 
thirty Three years’ desk yester morning, 
and deuce take me if I had not yearnings 
at leaving all my old pen-and-ink. 
fellows, merry, sociable lads, at leaving 
them in the lurch, fag, fag, fag. The 
comparison of my own superior felicity 
gave me anything but pleasure. 

This from an Essay on his freedom : ; 

I had grown to my- desk as it were ; 
and the wood had entered into my soul. 
Now I no longer hunt for pleasure ) I 
let it come to me. I have time for 
everything; I can interrupt a man of’ 
much occupation when he is busiest. 

I can insult over him with an invitation 
to take a day’s pleasure with me at* 
Windsor this fine May morning. I walk 
about, not to or from. 

He lived nine years after that happy- 
day of release. 


salaries themselves. , /. ; 

The task has been an international 
one, and though many of the committees 
in Eufopeati universities 1 have done a 
great deal to help, they are now finding 
it-difficult to : absorb and support their 
guests. The;' Academic- Assistance 
Council, /which has its headquarters at 
the Royal Society in Burlington House, 
is therefore appealing for help to meet 
the needs of younger scholars who have 
not achieved that international reputa¬ 
tion which has helped their elders to 
secure positions/;:- * / .*' 

PULPIT AND PLEASURE 
- A Minister’s Service To 
His Town 

„ Those families who take their holidays 
at Clacton-on-Sea will* be thankful to 
Mr- Justice Avory and to the Baptist’ 
minister of Clacton for the discourage-' 
ment They * have given - to unhealthy 
Sunday entertainment there, f ---'//y 

The town hall, having “been let 911' 
Sundays for' sacred concerts, was’ used 
for forms'of entertainment which tlie r 
judge declared: to be'vulgar and filthy, ■ 
and the Rev Samuel Morris/ appealing 
to the town to save its/good name,’> 
denounced the concerts from'his'pulpit^ 
1 The judge and jury both agreed with 
him and a claim for damages by the ’ 
entertainers failed. It was brought 
against the minister who preached the ’ 
sermon, the journalist ’who reported it, : 
and the newspaper which published it, : * 
and the result was a vindication of the L 
right of proper • criticism, the liberty of 
reporting, and the freedom of publishing. 1 

In the name of good entertainment 
everywhere the C.N/congratulates Mr, 
Morris for his great service to a popular 
holiday town. 


A CLOUD PASSE,' 

Charles Lamb’s Essays, of Elia are one of the 
treasures of our literature and among them 
all none is more widely read,than Old China. 
In this essay Lamb is looking at a piece of old 
blue china, with its young Mandarin handing 
tea to a little lady, when d cloud passes’over 
his cousin Bridget’s' face and she begins 
regretting these luxuries and remembering the 
old days of their poverty. 

; I wish the good old times would come 
again (she said) when we were not quite 
so rich. . 

I I do not mean that I want to be poor ; 
but there was a middle state in which,, 
I am sure,'we were a great deal happier. 
A/ purchase, is but a purchase now that 
you have money enough and to .spare; 
Formerly it used to be a triumphs When 
\vb; coveted a cheap luxury-—and, O 1 
how much ado I had to get you to con¬ 
sent in those times !—we were used ,to 
have a, debate two or three^days before, 

. find to weigh the - for - and against , and 
think what we might spare it out of, and 
what saving we could hit upon, that, 
should be an equivalent. , A thing was 
worth buying., then,' /when xve felt the 
money that we paid for, it/ • ‘, 

Do you remember the brown suit, 
which you made to hang’upon you till 
all your, friends cried shame upon you,. 
it grew so threadbare—and all because 
of that folio Beaumont and Fletcher, . 
which you dragged home late at night, 
from' Barker’s in Co vent Garden ? 
Do . you’ remember' how 'we eyed it for 
weeks before we could make up our 
minds tb the purchase, and had hot come ; 
to a- determination till' it was near ten 
o’clock of the Saturday night, when you 
set off from Islington, fearing you 
should bo too late—and- when the old 
bookseller with some grumbling opened 
his shop, and by the tivinkling taper (for 
he was setting bed wards) lighted out the 


3 OVER BRIDGET 

relic from his dusty treasures—and when, 
you lugged /it home, wishing it were 
twice as cumbersome—and when you; 
presented it to me—and when we were' 
exploring the perfectness of it (collating,' 
you called it)—and while I was repairing 
some of the loose leaves with paste, 
which your impatience would not suffer 
to be left till daybreak—was there no 
, pleasure in being a poor man ? / 

Or can those neat black Clothes/ 
which you wear now,,and are so careful, 
to keep brushed, since we have become 
rich and finical, give you half the honest; 
vanity with which you flaunted it about 
in that overworn‘suit for four or five; 
weeks longer thamyou should have done, 
to pacify your conscience for the mighty; 
sum of fifteen (or- sixteen shillings, was * 
it ?) which you had lavished on the old • 
folio ? Now you can afford to buy any! 
book that pleases you, but I do not see' 
that your ever bring me' home any nice' 
old; purchases now, : - 5 , 

/•Then do you remember our pleasant- 
walks at Enfield, and Potteris Bar, and * 
AValtham, \vheri we had a hqlyday— 
holydays .and all other fun are gone now 
we are rich—and the little handbasket 
in which I used to deposit our day’s fare 
of savoury cold lamb and 1 salad—and - 
hoiv you would pry about at noontide 
for some decent house where we might 
go in and produce our . store.. . . . > 

Now, when we go out a day’s pleasur- 
. ing, which is seldom, ^moreover, we ride 
part of the way, and go into a fine inn, 
and order the best of dinners, , never 
debating the expense—which, after all, 
never has half the relish of those chance 
country snaps, when we were at The 
mercy of uncertain usage and a pre- /. 
carious welcome. 

You are . too proud to see a play 
anywhere now but in the pit. Do 


THE WONDERFUL 
FIVE 

Ontario’s Quintuplets 

ACT OF PARLIAMENT FOR 
A FAMILY 

Just as the fate of Colonel Lindberg’s 
lost child excited the interest of all 
. the world, so the world has' been 
following the lives and fortunes of 
the wonderful quintuplets born to 
Mrs Dionne, the French Canadian' of 
Callender, Ontario. 

Not least remarkable about, these 
five little girls is the fatherly interest of 
the State—in this case the/Ontario 
Government. v In effect they /shy to 
Mr and Mrs Dionne; Youir quintuplets 
are too marvellous to / be' entrusted to 
their parents ; they belong to Ontario. 

Accordingly, the Ontario Government 
‘ is. passing a whole' Act of / Parliament 
solely devoted to the quintuplets. The 
Act makes, them ■** Special Wards . of 
His Majesty.the King / and the immedi¬ 
ate responsibility of the Minister of 
Public Welfare in Ontario. The measure 
empowers the Government to appoint a 
board of guardians; for ijie children; 
with authority over their finances; 
education, / and physical well-being. 
These guardians are to share authority 
with the father, Mr Oliva Dionne, and 
the physician, Dr A. R. Dafoe, and all 
contracts made by them will require 
authorisation by the Minister. / 

Public Care * 

From the first the Wonderful Five 
have had public care. They were born on 
May 28/ 1934, * n the early morning,;and 
arc now nearly ten months old, Thou 
first bassinette was a butcher’s meat- 
basket, and their survival, with the aid 
of an incubator, was miraculous. Foot¬ 
prints of the * babies were . recorded to 
prevent mistakes in/identification. * The 
five only weighed'ten pounds in all on 
the first day, but by December 1934 
they weighed ten pounds apiece. . • 

'And their names ? They are charm¬ 
ingly called Cccile, Yvonne, Marie* 
Einilic; and Annette.; In the Old France; 
which is French Canada they stick to 
French names, arid are still French to the 
backbone. ; * '/ " y-Y// ; .'/ // /;//' 

The children live in a nice wooden 
house especially built for them by the 
publie, ‘ and /public money/ sppport& 
them, : . The Dionnes descend from 
.Quebec settlers. - y • • .. v. ; «; 

KING JUNIOR 

There are rewards for being ,a king,. 
Most boys will • sympathise with nine- 
year-old Prince Ananda, who proposed- 
that his pocket money should be raised. 
when he heard: that he had been pro¬ 
claimed King of Siam. ‘ • • • 

I suppose I shall have at least a 
shilling’ a day instead of cightpence.? ’' 
lie said to his mother. • /; ; 

But he is already f thinking of the; 
welfare of ‘his 'subjects/ He. is much 
interested in fire-engines./ ,r Every’ 
country needs' perfect fire-engines,’/ he 
said. ” I hope there are-plenty in Siam.” 

Continued from the-previous column 
you remember where it was we used to i 
sit/when we squeezed.-out our shillings/ 
apiece to sit three or four times in a 
season iii the one-shillirvg gallery— 
where you felt alb the time that you 
ought not to have, brought, me-—and 
more strongly I felt obligation to you for 
having brought me—and the pleasure 
was, the better for a little shame, and 
when the curtain drew up, what cared 
we for ! 011 r place in the. house, or what 
mattered it where we were sitting, when 
our thoughts were with Rosalind in 
Arden, or Viola at, the Court of Illyria ? 

Now we can only pay our money 
and:wallc in. / You cannot see, you say, 
iii the galleries now. I am sure we saw;, 
and lizard, too, well enough then—but 
sight and all, I think, is gone with our 
poverty. 
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A Film Armada • Mountain Sculpture • A Maori Welcome 



In the Trossachs—Two cyclists on a tour In the Perthshire highlands. 


A Studio Armada—Models used In the Drake film made by British International Pictures. ' 



Sculpture With Pneumatic Drills—On a South Dakota 
mountainside these men are carving out the portraits of 
Washington, Theodore Roosevelt, Lincoln, and Jefferson. 


Welcome to the King’s Son—Five of the Maori girls who entertained the Duke of 
Gloucester with native dances during his visit to Rotorua, in the hot springs distriot 
of North Island, New Zealand. An account of the Duke’s tour is on. page 4. 



All Together—In this picture of the Eton College sports five boys are 
taking a hurdle almost In unison ; but the race has only Just begun, 
and a few more hurdles will undoubtedly separate the runners. 


Bricklayers and Farmers^The building of a greenhouse 
chimney Is included > In the instruction of the students at 
St Marv’s Training Farm at Bletchingley, 





































































Where Are Those Heroes Who Died For Us? 


'"We have looked at our country in the 
hour when the Great War ended . What of 
those men of ours who won it for us ? Before 
we look forward and ash ourselves what is 
the end of it all, let us ask ourselves where 
those heroes are who died to give us peace. 

\Y7here arc those men with whom 
t ™ we pledged our faith, who gave 
themselves that we might build up 
peace ? We cannot break our word 
with them, for they are the immortals, 
and live for evermore. 

Our heroes are not in their graves. 
Somewhere in realms we do not know 
their power goes on. The something in 
them that we could not see or touch, but 
which we felt and knew was there ; the 
something that we love them for; the 
something we saw in the light of their 
eyes, or heard in the softness of their 
voice, or felt in their presence near us: 
these things are not dead. They are the 
crowning things that Life has made, the 
things that make us different from 
flowers and streams and hills and stones 
and from everything else alive. They 
are the instruments of God Himself, the 
powers He has set in men to carry on 
His mighty purposes; and for them there 
is no death. 

The Wonder of This World 

Life and its children go on, No man 
of science dare say that Life is not im¬ 
mortal. . It changes its forms, that is all. 
It grows and multiplies and fills the 
Earth; it becomes richer and more 
abundant; but it never dies. 

The mind that grasps the wonder of 
this world sees no room for terror and 
despair in what men call death : 

Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the breast; no weakness, no 
contempt, 

Dispraise, or blame , nothing but well and 
fair , 

And what may quiet its in a death so noble . 

We see in' death a sleeping and a 
passing, a sleeping through the gates of a 
world we know and a passing into some¬ 
thing we do not understand. The faith 
of a man who has seen a violet grow will 
not break down at the thought of some¬ 
thing he cannot understand. We could 


men can do wonders with them—can 
fill the world with music and send a 
sound across the Earth eight times a 
second, or can make even these printed 
letters actually talk to you . All these 
tilings men can do by using the sensi¬ 
tiveness of matter. 

If this marvellous power inhabits 
matter that seems dead to us, who shall 
dare tell us that the highest things on 
Earth, the things that have made men 
masters of the world, have not this 
power ? Who shall tell us that the 
atoms of matter, or the atoms of spirit, 
or the atoms of whatever it may be that 
remain to us when we fall asleep, have 
not in them this sensitiveness, this con¬ 
sciousness, this power that death itself 
can never conquer ? If consciousness 
runs through all other things, will it be 
missing only from the life-cells that 
make up you and me when we sleep at 
last ? Matter persists ; it does not lose 
its character. Shall Mind, then ? 

From immemorial time the mind of 
man has looked into the years wonder¬ 
ing, wondering. In those far-back and 
primitive days when life seemed simple 
something' in man revolted from the 
thought that it could end in sleep. Pick 
up the books in a library aiid search the 
minds of those immortal men and women 
of every age. Think of the long line of 
mighty men whose names can never die, 
the men who felt the mystery of the 
world; and the thing that nothing 
could quench in them was their faith 
and trust in God. Think of that splendid 
Socrates, who told his judges that he 
could not die, and whose words ring 
through the ages, older than the Sermon 
on the Mount, saying that to the good 
man no evil thing can happen, but that 
his soul, arrayed in jewels of temperance, 
justice, courage, nobility, and truth, 
dwells for ever in bliss. 

The quenchless faith of Socrates has 
swayed the race. We' feel the divinity 
stirring within us, as Addison did : 

The soul, secured in her existence, smiles 
At the drawn dagger and defies its point. 
The stars shall fade away, the Sun himself 
Grow dim with age, and Nature sink in 

years, 


But thou shall flourish in immortal youth, 
Unhurt amidst the war of elements, 

The wrecks of matter, and the crash of 
worlds , 

We feel everywhere about us the inner¬ 
ness of life. We believe, with Keats, 
that “ a man's life is a continual 
allegory, and very few eyes can see the 
mystery of it." We feel, as Shakespeare 
felt, that there is a glory not to be 
conceived until " this muddy vesture of 
decay" is gone. We understand, as 
William Blake did, what it is 

To see the world in a grain of sand, 
And heaven in a wild flower ; 

Hold infinity in the palm of your hand, 
And eternity in an hour. 

We share the calm confidence of Matthew 
Arnold in the destinies of those who 
struggle in this world : 

Foiled by our fellow-men,. depressed , 
outworn. 

We leave the brutal world to take its way , 
A nd—patience I—in another life, we say, 
The world shall be thrust down, and we . 
upborne. 

We cannot reach the limits of a bound¬ 
less Universe, but we say with Tennyson 
to all who doubt: 

This truth within thy mind rehearse, 

That in a boundless universe 
Is boundless better, boundless worse . 

Think you this mould of hopes and fears 
Could find no statelier than his peers 
In yonder hundred million spheres ? 

And with Tennyson, again, the human 
mind looks forward with a confidence 
serene in God, 

That God, which ever lives and loves. 

One God, one law, one element, 

And one far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves. 

We see the Vision Splendid that both 
Wordsworth and Browning saw; our 
hearts arc tuned with Browning's when 
he wrote : 

In man's soul arise 
August anticipations , symbols , types , 

Of a dim splendour ever on before 
In that eternal circle life pursues. 


Not all the noise and tumult of this 
world can utterly destroy the recollec¬ 
tion of the time 

when meadow , grove, and stream. 

The Earth, and every common sight 
To us did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light, 

The glory and the freshness of a dream. 

These shadowy recollections of pure 
childhood 

Are yet the fountain light of all our day, 
Are yet the master light of all our seeing. 

We carry them on with us toward 
life eternal; they 

Uphold us, cherish, and have power to 
make 

Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal Silence ; truths that wake, 
To perish never : 

Which neither listless ness, nor mad 
endeavour, 

Nor man, nor boy , 

Nor all that is at enmity, with joy , 

Can utterly abolish or destroy l 

For us this heart of Wordsworth does 
not cease to beat. For us it is true that 

Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting; 
The soul that rises with us, our life's Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar : ’ 

Not in entire forgetfulness , 

And,not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God who is our home , 

So we follow Wordsworth on until 

Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither. 

We hear with him the still, sad music of 
humanity ; we stand with him before 
Nature as in an exalted presence : 

a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man : 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all 
thought, 

And rolls through all things. , . . 


not live an hour, the world could not 
exist a day, without the things that no 
man knows. 

You need think no farther than your¬ 
self—your voice, your sight, your hear¬ 
ing, the something in you that gives you 
pause when you do wrong ; the love 
you feel for another, the power that 
comes to you when you heed it most, 
to realise how life depends on things we 
do not know. Something there is in this 
machine of ours that is beyond all 
thinking—it is the temple of the pur¬ 
poses of God, the conscious instrument 
God lias set up within us to do His will. 

The Marvels of Matter 

And shall this perish ? Even matter 
does not perish ; it goes on and on, 
merely changing its forms; now a 
mountain, now a rose, now a little child. 
And so Mind goes on, doing its ever¬ 
lasting work, enshrining itself in songs 
and pictures and books that will stir and 
thrill and give new thoughts to men as 
long as the world endures. The matter 
that is everything, and the Mind that 
rules all matter,, are both immortal. 
,We know that every plant in a garden is 
sensitive to our touch, we know that 
certain atoms of matter are so sensitive 
to light and warmth and electricity that 


Dan Carpenter 

T iie League has ended warfare; ''this 
time we do not mean the League 
of Nations and international warfare but 
the Hudson Guild Roller-Skate Hockey 
League, and the warfare waged by New 
York's street gangs of the West Side 
before Dan Carpenter had the idea that 
order might be brought out of chaos. 

Six years ago roller-skate hockey 
took New York by storm. Small boys, 
boys, and big boys played it up and down 
the streets of the West Side factory and 
warehouse district, ,f and it was terrible," 
says one of the boys, " terrible because 
of the fights. 

" They played for money, and every 
game started out with each side knowing 
the other side was going to cheat. 
There weren’t any referees. Arguments 
were settled with tongues, fists, and 
sometimes with hockey-sticks. Every 
street had a gang lying in wait for 
gangs from other streets; regular 
gorilla stuff. Then a guy came around 
and started talking to us about a league." 

The talk seems to have caught on 
from the start, and now “ playing’ for 
money is out," we hear. " We have a 
regular schedule; we have referees 


and His Gangs 

and rules and cups and prizes, and it’s 
swell ! " This enthusiast is the 15- 
years-old captain of one of the 28 street 
teams that now have over 300 members. 

The police, formerly the sworn enemie§ 
of the street-gangs, now cooperate by 
roping off the streets where matches 
are to be played. 

The boys provide their own uniforms, 
and street vies with street to invent 
ingenious get-up. Old blankets, bed 
quilts, and discarded inner-tubes have 
all been pressed into service in the home 
manufacture of shin-guards and chest 
protectors. No one thinks the Street- 
Hockey League uniforms very smart, 
but parents at least find them better¬ 
looking than the reform-school uniforms 
they used to fear for their sons in the old 
days of warring gangs. 

The story of this League answers the 
people who tell us that it is no good 
trying to organise the world for peace, 
for boys fight for the mere pleasure of 
fighting 1 It proves that boys are active 
for the mere pleasure of being active; 
whether they destroy or build up depends 
on whether the spirit of chaos or the 
spirit of order guides their activity. 


No disaster to our human plans can 
shake our trust in the Creator of the 
World. In the darkest hour on Earth 
we can stand and say, with Thomas 
Campbell’s last man : 

Go, Sun, while Mercy holds me up 
On Nature's awful waste 
To drink this last and bitter cup 
Of grief that man shall taste : 

Go, tell the Night that hides thy face 
Thou saw’st the last of Adam's race 
On Earth's sepulchral clod 
The darkening universe defy 
To quench his Immortality 
Or shake his trust in God l 

It is written in the skies ; it is fixed 
for ever in the human mind. A man 
may fall for freedom, but he ** falls to 
rise, is baffled to fight better, sleeps to 
wake." There is no failure in the pur¬ 
poses of God. We may sleep, and the 
bodily temples we inhabit may pass 
through changes rich and strange ; 
but we move on with all created things, 
from step to step, from height to height, 
from realms we know to realms beyond 
our dreams, until at last the morning 
breaks, the full day dawns, and the 
shadows flee away. 

continued next week 
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THE ROSY-TINTED 
WORLD 

Mars at His Nearest 
and Brightest 

IS THERE LIFE ON 
THE PLANET? 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

The rosy-tinted world of Mars is 
now in all his glory, and a beautiful 
object high in the south-east sky of 
an evening. 

He is almost;due south at midnight, 
and will be readily recognised above the 
bright star Spica, which is about a dozen 
times the Moon's apparent width away. 

Mars is now the nearest of all the 
celestial host to the Earth, excepting 
of course the Moon, and he will be in 
opposition , as astronomers say, on Satur¬ 
day next, April 6 . This means that he 
will be in that part of the heavens which 
is opposite to where the Sun is. Mars is 
then best placed for observation. 

An Eccentric Orbit 

Usually when a planet is in opposition 
it is also at its nearest to us ; but in this 
case, owing to the eccentricity of his 
orbit, Mars will not be precisely at his 
nearest until Thursday April n, when 
he will be about 57,690,000 miles away. 
He should then be at his brightest, but 
the presence of the Moon will-dim his 
radiance. ' We shall, therefore, see him 
at his best next vveek while she is out of 
the way, though little difference will be 
apparent in Mars for a month. 

Mars is brighter than when he was 
last at his nearest to us, which was in 
March 1933. Then he was about 
five million miles farther off, and did 
not approach closer than 62,680,000 
miles. This was because he was at 
aphelion, or his farthest from the Sun, 
as can be seen from the accompanying 
drawing, which shows the orbit of 



The position of Mars relative to the Earth at 
various oppositions on the dates shown 


Mars relative to that of the Earth and 
the relative positions occupied by the 
two. worlds at past and coming oppo¬ 
sitions as indicated by the years. 

It will thus be seen how much nearer 
Mars will be to the Earth in 1937, when 
next he is in opposition and our world 
passes him. For, apart from the fact 
that the Earth's orbit is much smaller, 
she travels much quicker, at about 18 
miles a second, whereas Mars averages 
only 15 miles a second; so, while the 
Earth takes about 365} days to travel 
over her orbit. Mars requires 687 days. 

This is why it takes our world so long 
to catch Mars up after she once passes 
him, actually, on an average, 780 days. 

As the drawing indicates, by 1939 
Mars will approach the Earth still 
nearer, that being a very favourable 
opposition; so much more may then be 
learned from the great telescopes now in 
course of construction about conditions 
on that world of which the British' 
Empire would just about cover half. 
The northern hemisphere of Mars is still 
tilted toward the Earth, so the North 
Polar Ice Cap remains visible but much 
reduced in size, as it is now near mid¬ 
summer on that hemisphere. 

The usual fascinating problem re¬ 
mains. Is there life on Mars ? The 
existence of vegetation is admitted by 
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What is Wrong 
With the World? 

The Right Way To 
Get It Right 

By Dr Murray Butler 

Dr Nicholas Murray Butler, one of the 
world’s great citizens and head of Columbia 
University, is in London once again, and has 
been talking very wisely of the state of the 
world. We take these passages from some¬ 
thing he has been saying. • 

The outstanding fact since the war 
has been the incapacity of Governments 
to deal helpfully with the moral, 
economic, and political problems the 
war left behind—an incapacity which has 
brought about impatience with govern¬ 
ment and is leading in almost every 
part of the world to something which 
can only be described as revolution. 

It is Communism, as in Russia; it is 
Nazi-Socialism, as in Germany; it is 
Fascism, as in Italy ; it is the domination 
by the military group, as in Japan; it is the 
search of dictators as in certain other lands. 

If the foundations on which our 
English-speaking civilisation’ 5 has rested 
are to continue and are to be made 
secure, then the English-speaking peoples 
must be awake and alive to the character, 
persistence, and violence of the attacks 
made upon them. If we are not compe¬ 
tent to solve the world's problems in the 
terms of liberty we must expect to have 
to give way to those who will attempt 
to solve them under some form of 
despotism. 

It behoves us to be open-minded, 
courageous, and, in the largest sense of 
the. word, progressive. 

ST FRANCIS ON THE FILM 
The Kinema as a Noble Force 

We are glad to see the steady 
progress being made by the Religious 
Film Society. 

Since it was founded less than three 
years ago striking progress has been 
made in spite of a host of difficulties. 
One step forward was made when the 
talking film Inasmuch was presented 
to the Society by Mr Arthur Rank. 

Inasmuch tells the story of St Francis 
and the beggar maid who staunched his 
wound after he had been stoned by an 
angry crowd, and whom he promised to 
help if need should arise. 

In the first scene we are in the 
twentieth century. Guides in camp are 
singing at evening prayers, and as they 
sit round the camp fire the captain tells 
them the story. The scene changes and 
St Francis, moving in the beautiful 
surroundings of the home of his youth, 
renounces his riches so that he may 
follow Sister Poverty. His father 
denounces him, and we see him on his 
travels. 

The secretary tells us of the great 
strides the Society has made since it was 
started by a handful of men determined 
to produce religious films of high quality. 
The idea is spreading to cities all over 
the kingdom, and already more than a 
million feet of film have been shown in 
300 churches and other places. Fine 
work is also being done by films for 
temperance societies. Many churches 
which used to be empty now give 
kinema services and are overcrowded. 


Continued Irom the previous column 
nearly all astronomers as being clearly 
evinced from seasonal changes of colour 
over regions where vegetation would be 
expected to be. The evidence for 
animal life and sentient beings has, 
however, to depend almost entirely 
upon analogy with the Earth. 

Reasoning thus, we know that, where 
vegetation is, animal life is invariably 
found on _Earth, and under. some con¬ 
ditions far more adverse than appear to 
prevail on Mars. Moreover, there is still 
the amazing problem of the “ canals " 
to be taken into account as evidence for 
reasoning beings. G. F. M. 


BOOBOO AND HER 
BABY 

THEIR FIRST AT HOME 

Elaborate Precautions To Avoid 
Risk To Mother or Child 

THE HUMAN TOUCH 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

Jubilee, the baby chimpanzee, and 
her mother Booboo are now the great 
centre of attraction at the Zoo. 

Until the infant was three weeks old 
no one except two doctors and the two 
keepers who acted as nurses were 
allowed near the nursery, and on the day 
before the chimpanzees made their 
debut to the public there was a small 
private'"at home" to test Booboo's 
reactions to the presence of visitors. 

A Guard of Keepers 

Elaborate precautions were taken to 
avoid any risks of mother or child 
coming to any harm. All danger of 
"gate-crashers" was avoided by a 
guard of keepers standing at the door 
and examining the invitation card of 
each caller. Then all photographers 
who wished to go behind the glass 
partition which separates the nursery 
from the public had to wear masks of 
disinfected gauze so that they would 
not breathe germs on motherland baby. 
Finally, a time limit was placed on the 
guests, so that they did not tire their 
hostesses. 

Happily, the affair went off without 
a hitch. As she had just had a meal. 
Jubilee dropped off to sleep just as 
the first callers were arriving and she 
slept peacefully until the last guest had 
departed. t 

At first Booboo seemed inclined to 
be excited; not having had a visitor for so 
long she was overjoyed to see callers; 
but after a few minutes she grew calm 
and collected. She then showed no 
desire to hide the baby and behaved 
just as she used to do before the arrival 
of her offspring. 

Held Like a Human Baby 

She divided her time between posing 
for the photographers, eating grapes, 
and unfastening the keeper's shoelaces. 
Yet, although this first " at home" 
went off so well, on the following day, 
when the public were admitted, a keeper 
again stood on duty at the door, and 
only allowed small parties of three and 
four people to enter the house at once. 

When she carries Jubilee about 
Booboo clasps her with one arm, much 
as a nurse carries a small human baby, 
and when she sits down and nurses 
Jubilee she holds her in both arms, 
just as a human baby likes to be held. 

Booboo remains as amiable as ever, 
but in one respect she persists in being 
difficult, refusing to make use of the 
three rubber mattresses provided for 
her in place of straw. Instead of lying 
on any of the mattresses, she carefully 
carries her two blankets away from them 
and then places one blanket on the 
floor as a bed and covers herself and 
Jubilee with the other. 


AN IDEA FOR THE CHIMNEY 

The Lord Mayor of Hull has given us 
a new way of fighting .chimney fires. 

His invention, which has been used 
successfully by the Hull fire brigade, 
consists of a hosepipe cased in tubing 
rigid enough to enable it to be pushed 
up the chimney. At the top of the 
pipe is a nozzle with four projecting 
jets. This spins round, and the whirling 
water dislodges burning soot and puts 
out.the flames. 

Fire in a chimney has always been 
difficult to combat, and Leeds, which has 
adopted the appliance, is not likely to be 
the only town to take advantage of 
Hull's latest contribution to progress. 

The London Transport Board has 
adopted the use of the word bus 





Do you know 
this Sign ?.. 

Perhaps not-hut you 
will if you join the 

league of 

Ovaltineys 

VERY boy and girl should join 
the League of Ovaltineys. 
Already there are many thousands 
of children who are proudly wear* 
ing the handsome bronze badge of 
the League. And all of them are 
having the jolliest times. 

There are secret signs, signals and 
a mysterious code, all of which are 
known only to members. And 
you will also learn how to keep 
always fit, healthy and happy. 

Fill up the 
Application Form 



On receipt of the form below, the 
Chief Ovaltiney will send you the 
official handbook and tell you how to 
get your bronze badge. Send the form 
in an open envelope (id. stamp). 


POST THIS TO-DAY! 


To the CHIEF OVALTINEY, 

TLe ‘ Ovaltine ’ Factory, 

King's Langley, Herts. 

I wish to become a member of the League 
of Ovaltineys. Please send me, free, the 
official Handbook of the League. 


Nam'> 



Address 


gSSSSi. 30-3/35 (Write >h BLOCK letters) 
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THE GAME 
OF THE 
CENTURY 



HOW MANY OF ANOTHER JUBILEE 


Thrilling ( Exciting! Enthralling! Instructive! Air these, and 
much more, is Mappa-Mundi, the game that takes you round the 
world, carries you to lands of romance and mysticism and shows you 
how to find at a glance every place of importance on the globe. Try 
your hand at making up the Mappa-Mundi Map of the World ; it's 
not so easy as it looks—and yet it's not so very difficult. 

The joyous part of the game is to place the capital cities in their correct 
positions. Do you know where Tokyo is? Can you place Kovno 

satisfactorily?' Just where about 

..... does Canberra dwell ? There's one 

# • thing about it—once you have founj 

Aft EduCCLtiQfl : the correct positions of the worlds 

in Itself \ capitals you'll know them in future. 

5 This is no mere Jig-Saw. Mappa- 
^00 s Mundi is a game that grips, fascinates 

» and educates. For teaching geography 
SQUARE INCHES j it is invaluable; it is also one of the 

AT? 11C CAW 1 jolliest games you have ever come 


500 

SQUARE INCHES 
OF JIG-SAW 
PUZZLE TO BE 
MADE UP INTO 
A MAP OF THE 
WORLD 

■ Made by John Waddington 
Ltd., Makers of the World’s 
Finest Playing Cards. 

On sale at all Stationers, To y 
Shops and Booksellers 


Mappa-Mundi is grand fun — and 
grand instruction. 
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US WORK? 

ALL SORTS AND 
CONDITIONS 

Some Vital Facts About the 
Life of Our People 

NOT ENOUGH PRODUCERS 

To sum up the life of a nation in 
figures is the task of the Census ; an 
American President once said that 
the Census should be the eyes and 
ears of Government. 

At present we take a Census once in 
ten years, and the last was in 1931. We 
are only just getting to the vital parts 
of the great count. 

In 1931 England and Wales had nearly 
40 million people, and this is how they 
stood in relation to work : 

Under 14 .. ... 8,908,624 

Not working for gain .. .. .. 12,190,377 

Out of work .. .. 2 , 166,806 

In work. v .. .. .. 16,686,570 

That is a picture of work painted with 
a very big brush. 

Wages and No Wages 

An important thing to note . is that 
of the 12,190,377 not working for gain, 
mostly women, millions work hard as 
housewives. There are -probably it 
million women workers who do not work 
for wages, and, adding these to the 
19 millions who are workers for pay, we 
get some 30,000,000 men, women, and 
young people who are workers. 

Let us see what their chief employ¬ 
ments are. Here is a most interesting 
list of the chief categories of those 
engaged as Non-Producers ; 

Housewives.. .. .11,000,009 

Commerce and Finance .. .. 2 , 971,000 

Government and Defence ' .. 1 , 478,000 

Domestic and hotels .... .. 2,423,000 

Transport . 1 , 288,000 

Others. 907,000 

Total not producing ... 20 , 067,000 


So we see that two-thirds of our 
people who work do not make articles 
or produce minerals or food. 

Where Are the Producers? 

Now let us see how the chief branches 
of the Producers are made, up : 

Metals, machinery . 2,184,000 

Mining .. 1,198,000 

Textiles . 1,186,000 

Building and Works . 1,021,000 

Agriculture .. . 1 , 018,000 

Clothing ... . / 833,000 

Paper, printing . 474,000 

Gas, Water, Electricity .. .. 228,000 

Fishing .. . .. 44,000 

Other Industries .. 1,600,000 

Total Producers .. v . 9786 ,OOP 

In each case both the employed and 

unemployed are included, the list repre¬ 

senting those who follow occupations. 

First place is taken by metals and 
machinery, from iron to watches, engines 
to hardware. Second comes mining, 
with textiles and building and works 
third and fourth. Agriculture follows, 
and sixth is the great clothing industry. 

Taking English and Welsh work as a 
whole we may note with concern that 
commerce and finance occupy nearly three 
times as many people as agriculture. 
Also we see that of 30 million working 
people only about one in three produces. 

STRAIGHT TO PEACE 

By the Minister for War 

Some people are pessimistic enough to 
think there will be a race in armaments 
that will lead to war. I am convinced 
that a race in home-building will lead 
us straight to peace. Lord Hailsham 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

Chihuahua . . . Chee-wah-wah 




Detroit 
Elia. . 

Socrates 
Spica . 
Tacoma 
T6m6raire 


The Great Work of 
an Old Lady 

ALL INDIA IS IN HER DEBT 

We are all thinking about the King’s 
Jubilee. ; the other day there was . a 
gathering at the India Office to celebrate 
another Jubilee, the Jubilee of the 
Lady Dufferin Fund. ^ y ; 

The founder of that great work is .92. 
It was in T885 that the Marchioness of 
Duffer in’ and Ava, wife of the Viceroy, 
started a fund for supplying Indian 
women with medical aid. ‘ 

The Indian purdah system does not 
allow a man doctor to help women, and 
Indian women used to suffer terrible 
things. Lady Dufferin’s fund provided 

Are You Filling In the Map? 

I T is not too early to begin thinking 
of Summer Holidays, and the 
places shown in the Book of the 
Southern Railway, which was given 
with the ,C.N. dated February 23, •' 
may perhaps give you an idea of 
where to go. \ 

The Poster .Stamps which are 
being given . with the C.N. from 
week to week help to show the 
attractiveness of England’s Sunny 
South ; and readers are reminded 
: v that there are free trips to be won 
in the.novel Mapping Test which 
was announced in the special sup¬ 
plement to the Poster Stamp 
Album. The 300 awards offered, 
which total 100,000 Miles of Free 
Rail Travel, entitle successful en¬ 
trants to travel anywhere on British * 
railways within the limits of the 
awards. 

Have you filled in the places on 
the, outline map yet ? Many 
readers have done so and have sent 
their attempts, but others prefer 
to wait until all the Poster Stamps 
have appeared. Four more Poster 
Stamps are given with this week's. 
C.N,, and there will be four more 
with the next issue. Please give 
your newsagent an order today to 
deliver the C.N. regularly. 


. De-troyt 
. E-le-ah 
Sok-ra-teez 
. . Spy-ka 
, Ta-ko-ma 
Tay-may-ralr 


specially^ skilled nurses, and it trained 
Indian girls as doctors. Today there are 
700 women doctors in India. 

It is - impossible to imagine • all the 
agony and terror that have been saved 
by the Dufferin Fund. All Indian 
womanhood is in debt to the Dowager 
Lady Dufferin. Hers is a notable 
Jubilee. 

WHAT TO DO WITH 
A HALFPENNY 
Postpone the Penny Post 

The very suggestion of the return of 
the Penny Post is a remarkable tribute to 
our national recovery, and the C.N, is 
alive to the value of so great a reform. 

But the halfpenny stamp is the 
simplest of all our taxes, easily borne 
and easily collected, and the only direct 
tax paid by million’s of our people. 

It is estimated that the Post Office 
would lose about ^12,000,000 by surren¬ 
dering it, and the C.N. suggests that, 
instead of abolishing it to celebrate the 
Silver Jubilee, we celebrate by keeping 
it on and presenting a Jubilee Five 
Pound Note to every man and woman 
unemployed. 

We have no doubt whatever that the 
unemployed could do with it, and that 
those who pay* the halfpenny would 
gladly continue ^ paying it for sucli a 
cause; but, failing that, we suggest 
that the nation should spend the money 
saved by building a Jubilee Bridge at 
Charing Cross. 
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Natural Events growing up 

OF Next Week The Nation is Getting 

Older 

A nation can grow old in two ways, 
in the natural way by adding years 
to its history, or in the unnatural 
way of adding to the average age of its 

( population. 

This second method is now in active 
progress in our country. The Registrar- 
General, who counts up how many we 
are and notes our ages, points out that 
old people are increasing while young 
people are decreasing. That means a 
higher average age. 

If we take people over seventy, he 
tells us, there were only 297 in each 
— — 10,000 of the population as lately as 

The cormorant is now building its nest of sticks iQ 11 ? whereas in 1932 there were 434 
and seaweed on some rocky ledge in each 10,000. 

As the process of ageing proceeds, 
the nation as a whole loses enterprise 
and vitality. It is not merely that, 
within a very short period, the popula¬ 
tion must decline in number, but the 
reduced population will be less efficient. 



The cormorant is now building its nest of sticks 
and seaweed on some rocky ledge 



THE OLD DOCTOR’S 
BEST TONIC 
Montaigne Every Day 

Dr Arthur Armaingaud, * who passed 
away in Paris the other day at an 
advanced age, was the greatest modern 
- , lt . 1 editor of the works of Montaigne. 

I lie bluebell, or wild hyacinth, is n<iw making H , t t rt the Frcnch 

the woods, cay with colouf . He uegan to stuay tne rrenen 

' essayist when he was seven, For 35 

years he practised as a doctor, and for 
half a century had consecrated himself 
to the study of his favourite author. 
At the time of his death he had just 
completed his edition of the Works, of 
which nine volumes have been published. 

u I owe all to Montaigne/' he said ; 
and he declared that in all his experience 
as a doctor he had not found a medicine 
to rival the reading of a page of 
‘ Montaigne. 

It seems only the other day that we 
recorded his gift to Paris of the beautiful 
statue of Montaigne which now adorns 
the Cluny Gardens. 


THE L.C.C. AND OUR BOYS 

The blackthorn, or sloe, is in flower, making N ° Cadet Corps For Schools 
a cheerful splash of white in the hedeerows , The London County Council has 
——— —- -~r - decided that there shall be no Cadet 

iSmStiimmi Corps in any of its secondary schools 
and are asking that the admission of a 
boy to a rate-aided secondary school 
n °t be conditional on his joining 

Vl-:)B y this decision the Council has set 
an example which, we trust, will 
•' l-i W*:> •.£•> be followed by other educational 

Many cocktail beetles The greyish-brown authorities. It holds that the Cadet 

are now waking from March moth and his Corps inculcates views contrary to that 
their long sleep wingless mate are seen spirit of peace and international good- 

. . will which the Council desires to en- 

"' s " v '' " * f courage in its schools. 

The Chairman of the Higher Educa- 
tion Committee suggested that dressing 
•>|£C/'; boys in khaki, lending them weapons, 

and sending them to march behind a 
band, were giving them a false standard 
of values because the beastly side of 
warfare was omitted. Their task was 
to fit a boy for life and industry, and 
not to train him for the Army. 


HANDEL THINGS TO SEE 

The British Museum can never be 
called a stick-in-the-mud institution. 
There is always something new and 

The peregrine falcon is selecting a site for its iH^eresting there, 
nest on a rocky ledge, cliff, or very high tree A little Handel Exhibition has lately 
T — rrrrrrr r rr - a been attracting many visitors. Manu- 

scripts of his works, which include the 
• : Larjp and the.Dead March are 

Si I * j;| lioas'e in Great Brook Street where he 

| • • • •' ; 131111 mil lived, gives us a hint of what his home 

The flowers of the sallow, the earliest-flowering was like, and there is an amusing 
English willow, are now open ' caricature of Handel with a pig's face. 








The difference there is between a 
strawberry flavour by Rowntrees 
and c strawberry-flavour * is like 
the difference between the real 
fresh strawberries you put with 
cream and the <c strawberry ” in 
landlady’s strawberry blancmange. 
In short 
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HIGH TIDE 

' A Cave Mystery 


© 


Serial Story by 
Geoffrey Household 


CHAPTER 11 
Don Ramon Gets Going 


W 1] 


Hal remarked, " it 
every March and 


/IIATEVER it is/* 

can't happen 
every September, or Pablo . would know 
about it," ' • 

“ He might not," Echegaray answered, 

“ for the fishermen of that coast don’t stay 
out much after dark—especially at the 
equinoxes when the weather is nearly 
always bad." 

“ We don’t," Pablo confirmed. "-Many a 
good man and boat have been lost in March 
and September." 

“And how many of them were really 
sunk by storm we can't tell," Echegaray 
pointed out. " I'll wager your coast goes 
mad twice a year as regularly as clockwork. 
Seventy times out of a hundred there are no 
boats in the way and nobody suffers. 
Twenty-five times out of a hundred some¬ 
body does suffer, but the loss is put down to 
the equinoctial gales. Five times out of a 
hundred—say, once every ten years—there's 
a disaster in a dead calm, and the loss cannot 
be explained." 

i Echegaray cleared his throat, and looked 
around the cafe with a fiercely challenging 
stare. 

“They said the Daphne-" he began, 

and then stopped as if the words stuck in his 
throat. " They said the Daphne turned 
turtle because no boat of fifty tons could 
possibly carry so much canvas. They had 
the impudence"-—-he blew out his cheeks, 
and pounded on the table so that the glasses 
jumped like live things—“ they had the 
impudence to say that her designer didn’t 
know his job ! ” 

A shocked silence fell on the caf6 for fully 
ten seconds. Waiters and customers alike 
were well aware that only one subject could 
draw .such fury from their beloved Don 
Ramon. . “ The Daphne," they whispered, 

“ he's talkirig of the Daphne." “ 

'Olazdbal chuckled to himself : he knew 
that Echegaray would never, rest until he 
had solved the mystery of the'San Jose, 
now that he’had decided it was connected 
with the loss of the Daphne. 

“I saw a whirlpool in the Orkneys once," 
said’ Olazdbal, apparently changing the 
subject. • - ..- 

“You told me," grunted Echegaray. 

Then he recovered his geniality and 
turned to Hal and Pablo. 

1 ,• “ Olazabal’s whirlpool was about a ship's 
length in diameter and moved rapidly across 
the water, like one of those whirls of leaves 
and dust you see on land. It might, be 
something of that sort which is causing the 
trouble on the Asturian coast. Isn’t there 
any tradition in your village which could 
help us,‘Senor Candelas ? " 

: Pablo hesitated, 

“ I don't say.no," he answered at last. 

. " What ? " 

: “ Man,' it’s nothing ! “—Pablo - was 
ashamed of having his superstitions dragged 
out in public—“A children’s tale ! We 
have a cave, the Cave of the Angels. It’s 
supposed to be unlucky.” 

: “ Ah ! Now I remember ! ", exclaimed 
Echegaray. “ There's a sort of ship’s'grave-' 
yard below it, isn’t there ? Well, many 
coasts have those places, so it needn't mean 
much. But that is where we’ll start our 
investigation." . 

“ Are you coming back with us ? " asked 
Hal eagerly. . 

“I certainly am," said Ramon Echegaray. 
V- We’ll take the machine you came in." 

“ No 1 “ cried Olazdbal, with a wail like a 
wounded bull elephant. 

) ‘ Echegaray smote him between the 
shoulder blades. “. Sit here, then, till the 
Erreguina comes to fetch you I " 

: “ That," Olazdbal said, “ is. just what Pin 
going to do.". 

The three left him there. They sent a 
wire to Father Juan, asking him to have 
. some flares set on the banks of the Villa- 
donga River tb light the fairway, and then, 
took a taxi to' the outer harbour. • Half 
an hour later the white seaplane Was roar¬ 
ing through the night to Villadonga. . 

CHAPTER 12 

The Horror of the Cave 

rycK’s first thought as the whirling 
P' stopped arid he came to the surface 
>vas one of vague surprise, that he was 
alive at all. He was not yet quite 
conscious, and was swimming just because 
it was second nature to him to swim. He 
could not see his arms. He could not see 
the water. The swell swung him up and 
swung him down again, and rumbled away 
into the darkness with little splashes and. 
sucking noises and deep moans. His second 


thought was a strange sadness. He felt 
more lonely than he had ever felt in his life. 
He felt as if he had died. 

After a while he bumped his head against 
rock. The slight shock woke him up. He 
swam along the barrier, following its course 
with groping hands, and came to a Tittle 
ledge. He hauled himself out of the water 
and sat on the ledge, limp and weary. Two 
bulky objects inside his shirt felt cold 
against his skin : they were his. flaslflight 
and f the sausage. Dick felt comforted, 
Here was something belonging to the sunlit, 
outside world which he seemed to have left 
for years and years. 

He switched on the flashlight. The shaft 
of light went very little way, and made.the 
darkness seem larger and even more un¬ 
friendly. tie could see that he was in a 
cavern. The damp and slimy rock wall 
against which he leaned curved forward 
over his head, but the light was not strong 
enough to show him how high the roof was, 
nor how far away was the opposite wall. 
He turned the beam on to the water, which 
heaved sullenly up and down, covering his 
knees at the top. of the swell, and at the 
bottom leaving his feet dangling in the air. 
At the very limit of the beam he saw some¬ 
thing which looked like a great back sticking 
out of the water, a grey shape in the dark¬ 
ness, The grey shape wallowed in the swell 
and came a little nearer. Then he . recog¬ 
nised it. It was his boat, or rather Pablo's, 
floating upside down. 

Dick slid off the ledge and swam to it, 
holding his flashlight before him lest he 
should * lose all sense of direction. He 
clambered on to the keel of the boat and 
sat astride. The stout planks between Iris 
legs gave him a . feeling that he was not 
quite- alone ; it was as if he had brought a 
little bit of Pablo into the cave with him. 

He kicked lustily with both feet and 
drove the boat along. In a few minutes 
patches of foam appeared on the water. 
The swell became jumpy and less regular. 
Then a smooth, treacherous eddy caught 
the upturned boat and whirled it around so 
suddenly that Diclc nearly lost his balance. 

“ I must be over the hole I came in by," 
thought Dick, “ This doesn’t look too good." 


He. turned and paddled back again, 
away from 'the sea. 

Once in smoother water he began to 
explore his prison. He calculated' roughly 
that the cave was about seven boat 
lengths, across. The roof he could not see, 
but as he went- farther into the recesses-of 
the cave' it camri within the range of his. 
flashlight. It got lower and lower. Dick 
became horribly , certain that the roof. and 
the water were going to meet, shutting • 
him in for ever. Soon he had to lie face, 
down ward, on the keel, while, the wet rock 
bumped against his back. : He hated to 
hold the light in frpnt of him, for fear that 
it would show the end of the funnel; at 
last it did. 

‘ Dick was so determined to go forward and 
get out that he nearly took to the water 
in the wild hope of swimming into ^ the 
depths until he could work his way up again. 
But then it occurred to him that if this 
passage were really the only way out of the 
cavern the air would be bad. And the air 
was not bad. It was stale and damp, but 
it did not make him feel ill. 

There was no room to turn. He pushed 
the boat backward out of the. funnel until 
the passage .widened, and then hunted, 
back .and forth for the opening he had 
apparently missed. He found it. easily . 
enough, a ragged, black cleft which had 
been screened from him as he approached 
from the other side by a buttress of rock. 
Beyond this opening the passage became 
tortuous and irregular, but remained com¬ 
fortingly high. Now and again it led 
through, potholes, like bubbles in the rock, 
Dick gave up trying to paddle the'boat 
along with his feet, and pushed it forward 
by running his hands along the wall of the 
cave. It. moved very slowly," for it<was. 
heavy and barely afloat. He lost track of 
time and distance altogether for often, 
following the wall, he went halfway round 
the potholes when he might have cut 
.straight across them. The swell had almost 
disappeared. 

After a while Dick ; saw a faint,. grey 
glow of light ahead of him.\ He jumped to 
his feet and yelled with excitement. The 
boat naturally slid from under him, and his 
enthusiasm was momentarily quenched 
in the stagnant water. He climbed back 
on to the keel, and pushed off again toward 
the light. 


Jacko Plays For Safety 


/~\NE day Jacko’s mother handed him a 
big brown-paper parcel. “1 want 
you to take this to our Secretary for the 
Jumble Sale,", she said. "She lives 
at the topi of the hill." 

" Which house ? " asked Jacko. 

Mother Jacko couldn't remember the 
name, " You can't' miss it," she said. 
" On the top, with a yellow garden gate." 

Jacko promptly set off. " Never 
knew anyone like Mater for giving 


" Crikey ! " he exploded. " I'm off ! " . 

In a twinkling he had turned tail and 
was down the hill again in no time. He 
ran so fast that the parcel burst open, 
scattering hats and socks apd shoes all 
over the place. 

He didn't care. He didn't care a rap 
for anything except to get home. 

Mother Jacko was surprised to see him 
back so soon. " Well! " she began, 

" I suppose you found——" 



He ran so fast that the parcel flew open 


folks’ things away," he muttered 5 to 
himself! " Wonder whose clothes she’s 
popping off now ! " 

Halfway up the hill Jacko opened the 
parcel and ; peeped inside. There was 
nothing of his own in, this time ; only 
several things of his baby brother’s and 
an old suit and hat of his father’s. 

" Wish she’d put Dad’s stick in too," he 
. grunted. , " No one wants it at home." 

Then, he hastily tied the parcel up 
again and : was soon within sight of the 
little yellow gate. . But he had hardly 
reached it when he saw something on , 
it that made him start. 


"I did ! ” blurted out Jacko. " And 
I found a notice on the gate which said 
Look out! " 

"Well!" said his mother , again, N 
." What did you do ? " 

" Do ? " cried Jacko in astonishment. 

" Why, took the tip, of course, and 
cleared. Trust me to look out for 
myself! I’m not so keen on strange 
dogs," he added. 

It was Mother Jacko’s turn to laugh. 
But she did more ; she sat down and 
laughed helplessly. " You great big 
simpleton ! " she cried. ft Lookout was 
the name of the house ! " 
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Turning a last corner, he found himself 

- in a craggy, misshapen cave, dimly 
lit by the daylight filtering through a cleft 
high above him. A massive rock, weighing 
thousands of tons, had fallen from the roof 
into the water. It closed the whole channel 
except for a passage so narrow that the 
little boat could hardly scrape through it. 
The face of the, rock opposite Dick was 
perpendicular and covered with barnacles 
and slippery weed. It was quite unclimb- 
able. Dick pushed, the boat through the 
narrow gap between the wall of the cave 
and the rock, and examined the other side 
of it. This face was even worse, for it was 
much higher arid overhung' the water so 
that nothing but a fly could climb it. 

The underground channel ran straight on 
beyond the rock, but Dick had had enough 
of it. He reckoned that he must be nearly 
under the first slopes of the mountains, and 
that the farther he went the less likely 
he would tie to'find another opening leading 
to the surface, Besides, the water had 
begun to smell;. a smell of decay, but very 
ancient decay. Dick decided he was not 
going to leave that patch of daylight. 

.“ I'm going to climb that rock or die ! " 
he exclaimed out loud. - 

Then it occurred to him that he ivould 
have to climb that rock or die. • 

He worked the boat back through the 
narrow passage to the other side of the 
rock—that to which he had first come. 
It was not such a terrible barrier as the 
far side, but he saw no hope of getting up it. 

Almost crying at his helplessness before 
this vast, merciless lump of stone, he looked . 
at it desperately, examining every crack 
and tuft of weed. Suddenly he gave a 
little shout of joy, for he had noticed the 
mark, left by the morning’s high tide, 
barely six feet below the top of the rock. 
He had only to sit on the boat, and the 
afternoon tide, which was already, making, 
would lift him slowly up to the high-water 
mark. He reckoned that by standing on the 
keel he, could then just get his fingers over 
tlje edge of the rock. 

: Now that the worst seemed to be over 
Dick. felt hungry. He pulled out his 
sausage, which was none the worse for 
being soaked in salt water, arid ate raven¬ 
ously half what was left, .With the water 
in the leather flask at his belt he was more 
careful, for he did riot yet know how he 
would get off the top of the rock once he 
was on it. The tide rose, with an invisible 
but steady movement like the minute hand 
of a clock. Dick wanted to keep track of 
the rise, so he marked a large barnacle on a 
level with his eyes, ancf then looked away 
while he counted up to a thousand. When 
he had reached the thousand he looked at 
the barnacle again, and found that his eyes 
were now some eight inches above it. 

Thus the hours passed until the water was : 
within a foot of the lrigh-tide mark'of the 
morning. Dick decided to count a last 
thousand. - He picked a barnacle, looked 
away, counted, and then looked back. The 
water had risen a bare two inches, and the 
ebb had begun. The tide had turned 
without nearly reaching its record mark 
of the morning. It would not reach it 
again for another six months. 

■ Dick sprang to his feet, for now or never 
he must try to reach the top of the rock 
He gathered his legs under him and jumped. 
He caught the edge with the tips of his 
fingers, and hung for a second until his grip 
slipped. Plunged into the water, he lost 
precious minutes climbing on to the boat 
'and working it back into position. Again 
he jumped. The boat slid from under him, 
arid he crashed against the side of the rock. 
He tried once more, grabbed, and hung 
on. The edge was sharp and formed a 
good handhold; but the rough rock 
rasped the skin, from his fingers before he 
could pull himself up, and he fell back. 
Then he tried to scale the rock/using the 
barnacles and the tiny cracks as handholds, 
blit again and again he fell back into the 
water, now tinged with blood from his 
hands and knees. 

Once again he jumped, but the tide was 
falling fast and he could not even reach his 
handhold. He struggled back on to the 
boat and lay face downward on the keel, 
-helpless and moving feebly like a little 
animal which is going to die. He thought 
of the skull he had held on his knees the 
day before, and shivered. The memory 
of the skull brought the anchor to his mind. 

“ I wonder if it's still there,” he thought. 

It probably was, lashed carefully to the 
locker ‘and made fast by one of Pablo's 
slip-knots. 

“ The anchor-" thought Dick. Some¬ 

thing was taking shape in his mind, 

Then the idea came to him clearly. Dick’s 
unconquerable spirit flared up again, giving 
new strength to his limbs. 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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Your First 
Five Volumes of 

THE MASTERPIECE 
LIBRARY OF 
SHORT STORIES 

NOW READY 

Send for them Without Delay. 




Token No. 4, to complete your first Gift Voucher, 
appears in The Children's Newspaper today. Send 
in this completed Voucher AT ONCE, and do not 
forget that to obtain the second set of five volumes 
(Vols. 6 to 10) you have to collect 

FOUR MORE TOKENS ONLY 

Follow the instructions given on the Gift Voucher 
carefully, and do not forget to indicate which type 
of binding you have selected. 

BLUE ART. LEATHER or SUPER DE LUXE 

Your volumes are waiting. Completed Gift Vouchers 
and remittances should be sent to: 

The Amalgamated Press Book Dept. 
(G.P.O. Box 184a), Cobbs Court, 
Broadway, London, E.C.4 

Enclose P.O. for 10/6 for the five volumes in the Art. 
Leather binding or £1 for the Super De Luxe edition. 

All applications will be dealt with 
in strict rotation; the sooner you 
apply, the sooner will you receive 
these magnificent volumes, of which 
you will be justly proud. “ 


CONTENTS OF VOLUMES 


EARLY STORIES 
ITALIAN STORIES 
FRENCH STORIES 


FRENCH AND 
FRENCH-BELGIAN 
STORIES 


ENGLISH STORIES 
ENGLISH AND 
SCOTTISH STORIES 


CONTENTS OF VOLUMES 6 to 10 


IRISH AND OVER¬ 
SEAS STORIES 
RUSSIAN STORIES 


RUSSIAN AND 
AMERICAN STORIES 
AMERICAN STORIES 


OLD GERMAN 
STORIES 

SPANISH AND 
PORTUGUESE STORIES 


SCANDINAVIAN AND DUTCH STORIES. WAR STORIES : BRITISH, AMERICAN, 
FRENCH, AND ITALIAN- INDEX TO WHOLE LIBRARY. 


1000 Best Complete Tales 
of all Times and all Countries 

No fewer than Coo world-famous and gifted authors pro¬ 
vide a lifetime's reading entertainment in the 8000 pages 
of this stupendous work. Everything in it—an inexhaus¬ 
tible wealth of drama, adventure, comedy, and humour— 
has been written to assure you many an hour of absorbing 
pleasure. 

There arc nearly 800 pages in each volume, and the whole 
ten weigh nearly 15 lbs. Each of the Thousand Short 
Stories is from 1000 to 8000 words in length, all Stories 
are complete and unabridged, and foreign stories have 
been translated into English by experts. Only the world's 
leading authors are represented in its pages. The volumes 
themselves will certainly add grace to any, even the 
; richest, library. 

The beautiful Edition shown here is. bound in lovely 
lustrous, blue art. leather, with blocked decorative design 
and embellished with 22-carat gold lettering on both 
spine and front. 
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THE BRAN TUB 

A Charade 

jyjY first gives life and joy, and 
makes 

The feathered songsters vocal. 
Without my next we should not 
have 

A habitation local. 

Of usefulness my whole can boast 
To sailors on a rock-bound coast. 

Answer next week' 

Of Two Kinds 

Qhe had asked What is a mortar¬ 
board ? And the Professor 
gave his definition. 

" It is a thing which, when 
carried by a labourer, often has 
concrete on top," he said, “ but 
when worn by an undergraduate 
• it often has concrete under it.” 

The African Elephant 
'J'iie ! African elephant takes 
25 years to come to full 
growth. Its huge ears distinguish 
it from the Indian elephant. They 
are a yard wide, and are spread 
right out when the animal is angry 
Its tusks are about six feet long, 
and weigh more than 50 pounds 
each. A fully grown elephant 
stands ten feet high. The sole of • 
its foot is 20 inches in diameter. 

Good For the Trout 

Ts this a good stream for trout? 

Splendid ! I have been fishing 
(or a week without catching one. 

The C.N. Poster Stamp Puzzle 


On the Way to Timbuctoo 

'J'he Arab, travelling,-buys a (what'll 
Surprise you) soda-water bottle: 

) Mil) 




Miw.n 


Hangs it beyond the camel's lip 
Who, rising, tries to take a sip. 





The Arab points his bottle to 


trap pom 

The place lie seeks—say, Timbuctoo. 


' ~ Op : *4, 









The Arab, having reached that spot’ll 
Undo the soda-water bottle 

And . P, our , tha . -*E 

contents down -^ 

his throttle. 


d E 


The C.N. Poster Stamp Puzzle Jumbled Names 

e ' -1 otters of each of the follow- 

ing phrases, ■ if properly re- 
m J a fGHj 1 arranged, spell a boy's name. 

_ ^ DRAG LINE ! CANE RULE 

«« sf HOT SAM ; CUTE SEA : 

WW | DECK FRIER OH CARE 

M. £ Answer next week 

/*)$ Tr^ ® I A Wise Move 

/vj ll J TACK : Why did .you laugh so 

——--——- J heartily when old Borem told 

mi df 2 ®. ** , 4LM that ancient joke ? 

Mrs ©P* W iflOL Bill: I did it in self-defence. If 
' I hadn’t he would have repeated 

^ m p—aw > j6 the joke thinking I had missed 

^yf CX \ % the point. 

i— I (P Bag and Bottle • 

XHE 20 letters in this design J-Jere is a little trick with which 
spell the names of four places you can amuse your friends, 
in the C.N. Poster Stamp Album Get a bottle of moderate size and 
of the Southern Railway. By a thin paper bag somewhat longer 
starting at a certain letter and than the bottle. Fold the bag 
reading from square to square in over and over, pressing it well 
any direction except diagonally until you get quite a narrow strip, 
the four names can be spelled Now hand them to a friend and ask 
consecutively. Answer next week him if he can lift the bottle by 

The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 

Abbreviations among the clues below are indicated by asterisks. Answer next week. 

Reading Across. 1* A certificate. 5. Solid water. 8. To improve. 
12. In the direction of. 13. To settle. 16. Automobile Association*. 
17. A brave man. 18. An invented story. 20. An excuse. 22. Stout. 
25. Every one of a number. 27. Tools used by shoemakers. 29. A unit. 
30. A song. 31. Donkey. 32. Flat rings of metal or leather. 35. 
Kindled. 37. Exists. 38. Fruit of the beech. 30. A terminal appendage. 
41. Royal Institution*. 42. A souvenir. 43. A call of distress*. 
44. To make reparation. 


XHE 20 letters in this design 
spell the names of four places 
in the C.N. Poster Stamp Album 
of the Southern Railway. By 
starting at a certain letter and 
reading from square to Square in 
any direction except diagonally 
the four names can be spelled 
consecutively. Answer next week 



pushing the paper down into the 
• bottle. Tell him that if lie likes 
to bend, the strip at the end, he is 
at liberty to do so.' After a number 
of trials he will probably give the 
task up as hopeless. ; 

You can now show that it can 
be done easily. Put your lips to 
the open end of the bag and blow 
until the bag fills out the bottle. 
Then if you dose the opening witlr 
your fingers to keep in the air it 
is quite easy to lift the bottle 

Two Points of View 

X»E old Major vvas talking of his 
earlier days in India. . 

“ There’s tiger hunting,” he 
said. “ A wonderful sport so long 
as you hunt the tiger; but some¬ 
times if the tiger is hard pressed he 
takes it into his head to hunt you.' 
Then it has its drawbacks.” 

IcI On Parle Fran$ais 




Le tunnel La dden3e Le tournlquot 

tunnel tusk turnstile 

Quelle est la longueur du tunnel ? 
Je crains Ies defenses du sanglier. 
11 faut entrer par le tourniquet. 

Those Who Come and Those Who Go 

f-Jow many, people ..are born, in 
your town and how many 
die ? Here are the figures for 12 
towns. The four weeks up to Feb¬ 
ruary 23 , 1935 , are compared with 
the corresponding weeks of 1934. 
TOWN 'BIRTHS DEATHS 

1935 11934 1935 1934 

London .. 4632 4906 4220 5175 
Glasgow .. 1676 1685 1397 1280 

Birmingham 1164 1214 967 1002 

Manchester,. 924 954 812 837 

Belfast.. .. 644 779 724 490 

Edinburgh .. 501 590 620 502 

Sunderland.. 283 338 208 231 

Swansea .. 179 216 188 181 

Norwich .. 150 147 134 130 

Walsall .. 146 168 102 108 
Exeter .. .. 84 96 76 71 

Watford .. 70 72 52 57 



Reading Down. 1. To come to a standstill 2. Company*. 3. A 
model of perfection. 4. By means of. 5. That is*. 6. To stoop. "7. Print¬ 
er’s measure. 8. Some. 9. Instrument for measuring gas. 10, Chemical 
symbol for sodium. 11. A rapid movement. 14. the summit. 15. A 
mischievous fellow. 17. Fells with an axe. 19. To greet. 21. A rope 
with a noose. 24. Comes face to face with. 26. A monument. 28. Large 
swimming bird. 30. A continent, 31. Small island in a river. 33. Roman 
copper coin. 34. Royal Academician*. 36. To bind. 38. Myself. 
40. Low tension,* 


Belfast.. .. 644 779 724 490 

Edinburgh .. 501 590 620 502 

Sunderland.. 283 338 208 231 

Swansea .. 179 216 188 181 

Norwich .. 150 147 134 130 

Walsall .. 146 168 102 108 
Exeter .. .. 84 96 76 71 

Watford . • 70 72 52 57 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Simple Problem • 

One pound less a proportion ol 
the weight of the sawdust. 

A Charade. Care-leSS 
Foster Stamp Picture Puzzle 
The names reading across are 
Jersey and Brighton ; and those 
reading down are Bath, Hastings, 
and Lynton 


k Arthur Mee’s Children's En- 
f cyclopedia will be delivered 
k anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C.4 


Tafos Before Bedtime 

The Big Umbrella 

S usan was going down to 
the village to buy a 
book of stamps. 

“ You'd better take an 
umbrella,” said her mother; 
“ I think it is going to rain.” 

“Oh, I don't think so, 
Mummy,” said Susan ; “and 
anyway I haven't got an 
umbrella.” 

“ Yes, you have,” answered 
her mother. “ There's the 
one Aunt Ethel gave you for 
your birthday.” 

Susan made a face.' 

“ But it's so big,” she 
grumbled. “ I don't like big 
ones. If I had a dear little 
umbrella like May's I wouldn't 
mind. I’d always take it. But 
I hate big ones.” 

May was the oldest girl in 
Susan's class, and Susan 
thought everything May had 
and did was perfect. 

V Oh, run along with you ! ” 
laughed Mummy. “ A big 
one keeps you much dryer.” 

So Susan had to go off 
with Aunt Ethel's umbrella, 
dragging it along behind her 
as if it were a terrible weight! 

It didn't rain as she was 
going to the post-office, but 
just as she was coming out 
it came down ‘ in great big 
splashes. , 

Susan put up her um¬ 
brella and the rain pattered 
on to it like hail. 

She was passing the last 
shop hr the village when she 
heard, someone calling her 
name. She looked up, and saw 
May sheltering in the door¬ 
way. .. ^ ..... 

“ Hullo, Sue ! ” called May. 
“ Could I share your um¬ 
brella ? ” 

“ Oh yes,” cried Susan 
gladly. “ Come on, May ; 
there’s plenty of room ! ” 
And., the two little girls, 
arm in arm, splashed along 
laughing and chattering, 

“ What a topping big um¬ 
brella yours is ! ” said May ; 
“it keeps us as dry as if we 
were in a tent.” 

“ It’s one Aunt Ethel sent 
me for my birthday,” said 
Sue., “ But I don't like it 
very much. I wish I had a 
little one like yours.” 

" Well, it looks nice, but 
it isn't much good,” said May. 
“It’s not. big enough. It 
often sends the rain down my 
neck, it's so small.” 

And for the first time 
Susan began to think it might 
be better to have a grown-up 
umbrella after all 1 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the planet Venus 
is in the South-West, Mars and 
: Neptune are in 

t It e S o,u t h - 
East, and 
Jupiter is East 
by South. The 
picture shows 
the-Moon-as it 
may be seen 
looking South 
at 8 p.m. on Friday, April 5. 
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Over the Garden Wall 
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One sunny Saturday Granny Owl thought 
she’d do some gardening, so Willy Mouse 
looked after the shop. She was my busy. 
So busy that she didn’t see Silas Slink 
peeping over the wall. 


NOW I CAN \ 
6TE.AL fROtt S 
) THE. TUCK bHOPj 


Mm 
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Granny went down to the end of the 
garden to get some flower-pots. Look out, 
Granny! -That wicked fox is trying to get 
into your shop to steal some cocoa and 
chocolate. 



Granny doesn't need any help ! She saw 
Silas slinking across the lawn. Quick as 
lightning she turned on the water tap, 
picked up the hose and squirted that 
wicked fox back over the wall! 


There’s a Cococuh 


in every tin of 

The CHILDREN’S 
Bournville Cocoa 

Have you got 
Silas Slink yet ? 


Masterpiece jg 
Library of SA 
Short Stories 
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